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Introduction 


A markers of boundaries, or the lack thereof, rep- 
resentations of spaces often give us clues about 
identities, values, and mobility. By activating symbols 
and unveiling profiles, the study of space opens new 
prospects for our understanding of social, political, and 
cultural signs inherited from the past. Spaces are con- 
stantly permeated by beliefs and attitudes. They can be 
either beneficial or hostile, a factor of cohesion or, on 
the contrary, of dispersion. Moreover, the perception 
and the documentation of spaces turn out to be use- 
ful for the examination of narrative strategy because 
they have the capacity to induce a certain order within 
a chain of events. In other words, space can also become 
part of the textual fabric. 

When used in literary or rhetorical compositions, 
representations of spaces assume many forms. If we 
set aside the spatial descriptions in the Byzantine geo- 
graphical and didactic texts,’ we notice that especially 
in narrative accounts (histories, chronicles, romances, 
or hagiography), space and time constitute major vec- 
tors of plot development.” Even genres with little or no 


1 Adiscussion of the implications of space and geographical think- 
ing in Byzantine context appears in P. Magdalino, “Constantine VII 
and the Historical Geography of Empire,” in Imperial Geographies 
in Byzantine and Ottoman Space, ed. D. Angelov and Y. Batsaki, 
Hellenic Studies 56 (Washington, DC, 2013), 23-41. 

2 M. Mullett explores the literary and rhetorical exploitation 
of travel and space in “In Peril on the Sea: Travel Genres and the 
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narrative from Byzantium are prone to describe objects 
and physical settings, especially urban ones.’ Likewise, 
many rhetorical texts in verse or prose, despite their 
tendency to deal with abstract concepts, also include 
descriptions of spaces. Occasionally, the imperial ora- 
tions characterize individuals as virtuous through a 
narration of action that involves extension in time and 
space.* This paper will explore the spatial thinking and 
correlative rhetorical design embedded in one such 
imperial oration penned by Isidore (ca. 1380-1463), 
known also as Metropolitan of Kiev, a scholar, ecclesi- 
astic, and imperial scribe living in the first half of the fit 
teenth century.’ His Encomium for John VIII, emperor 


Unexpected,” in Travel in the Byzantine World, ed. R. Macrides 
(Aldershot, 2002), 259-74. The importance of space in the construc- 
tion of narratives was pointed out by Irene de Jong in the introduc- 
tion to Space in Ancient Greek Literature: Studies in Ancient Greek 
Narrative, ed. 1. de Jong (Leiden, 2012), 11-13. On the use of space 
in Byzantine narratives see P. Agapitos, “Dreams and the Spatial 
Aesthetics of Narrative Presentation in Livistros and Rhodamne,” 
DOP 53 (1999): 111-47. 

3 This is especially the case with ekphraseis and self-standing urban 
encomia, a highly popular genre especially in late antiquity and the 
late period. See E. Fenster, Laudes Constantinopolitanae (Munich, 
1968) and H. Saradi, The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century: 
Literary Images and Historical Reality (Athens, 2006). 

4 This occurs especially in the sections dedicated to the pursuits 
and the deeds (mpdéet and émitySedpata) of the ruler. 

5 PLP 8300. On Isidore’s life and scholarly and diplomatic actiy- 
ity see G. Mercati, Scritti d’Isidoro il cardinal ruteno (Rome, 1926); 
V. Laurent, “Isidore de Kiev et la metropole de Monembasie,” REB 17 
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of the Byzantines between 1425 and 14.48,° devotes 
much of its content to the description of spaces, in par- 
ticular, the urban area of Constantinople and the prov- 
inces of Peloponnese and continental Greece. I argue 
that space represents a core component of the author's 
strategy to mediate between the necessity to praise 
and the intention to construct discursively a symbolic 
reality that would reflect the challenges of a collapsing 
state. Concurrently, I suggest that, as a self-standing 
symbol, space corresponded to a different vision of 
imperial Byzantine authority and of Byzantine enco- 
miastic writing. Thus, by turning space into a tool for 
imperial praise and not using it as a mere ornament,’ 
Isidore confronted the empire’s new territoriality, a 
city-centric mindset that emphasized Constantinople’s 
preeminence as well as its self-sufficiency. 

Although previous interpretations of Isidore’s 
panegyric have focused on the use of narrative,® I 
believe that narrative can only partly explain the con- 
struction of this speech, and view the use of spatial rep- 
resentations as key to understanding the compositional 
organization of the oration. Such a study of the rhetori- 
cal perceptions of space can provide insights into late 
Byzantine attitudes as well as into developments spe- 
cific to Byzantine rhetoric.” In recent years, elements of 
performance and the evidence they provide for notions 
of social mobility have been highlighted. Doubtless, the 
theatra (including the gestures, the moments, and the 
manner of the speech involved in the public delivery 
of texts) played a major role in the circulation of social 


(1959): 150-57; D. A. Zakythinos, “Mavovya B' 6 Tlakatoddyos 
cai 6 xapdwadwos Ioldwpog év Ilehotovvijcw,” in Mélanges offerts 
4 Octave et Melpo Merlier (Athens, 1957), 45-69; and P. Schreiner, 
“Literarische Interessen in der Palaiologenzeit,” in Geschichte und 
Kultur der Palaiologenzeit, ed. W. Seibt (Vienna, 1996), 205-20. 

6 S.Lampros, [alaoddyera xal [ehonovyyoiaxd, vol. 3 (Athens, 
1926), 132-99. All citations will refer to this edition. Translations 
are mine. 


7 For the distinction between space as a functional versus an orna- 
mental element in the construction of Byzantine texts see I. Nilsson, 
Raconter Byzance: La littérature au XII siécle (Paris, 2014), 158. 

8 Inline with other scholars of Palaiologan rhetoric, Schmitt (“Kai- 
serrede”) deals extensively with the intertextual dialogue between 
panegyric and chronicles; yet, at the same time, he overlooks the role 
of the embedded aus Constantinopolitana. 

9 Inthis context, I. Nilsson rightly argued that the study of themes 
and motifs (like space) can be more useful than the study of genres 
and forms; Raconter Byzance, 208. 


and symbolic capital.1° Other studies have pointed 
out the factual information which late Byzantine 
speeches and especially Isidore’s panegyric reveal about 
Constantinopolitan topography and the imperial cam- 
paigns of the first decades of the fifteenth century.’ 
Although at first sight rhetorical orations seem to 
provide meager evidence for the physical environment 
and historical events, nonetheless texts like Isidore’s 
offer the possibility of exploring modes of construct- 
ing, experiencing, and conceptualizing the relation- 
ship between abstract symbolical space, individuals, 
and particular historical circumstances. By and large, 
rhetoricians, unlike historians, shifted from an objec- 
tive space to a symbolic one. Furthermore, rhetorical 
orations offer a combination of techniques producing 
notable verbal or oral effects as well as striking images 
often underpinned by spatial representations. Finally, if 
we look at the particular historical age, it appears that 
spatial representations can also elucidate developments 
in Palaiologan history, as they can illustrate the short- 
term goals of John VIII and of his father, Manuel II. 
Both emperors aimed at preserving a minimal territo- 
rial extension essential for the survival of the empire 
during its last decades of existence. 

In an attempt to identify the function of spa- 
tial representations in Isidore’s encomium, this paper 
will have several sections. After a few remarks on the 
text and the methodological implications of the study 
of space, I will explore Isidore’s ideas of visualization 
and gaze. Then I will identify the types of space which 
Isidore developed in the oration, and finally, I will high- 
light their value at the rhetorical and the symbolic level. 


The Text 


As a member of the scholarly circle formed around the 
emperor Manvel II, the author of the encomium, Isidore, 
had a career closely intertwined with the life of the 


10 I. Toth, “Rhetorical Theatron in Late Byzantium: The Example 
of Palaiologan Imperial Orations,” in Theatron: Rhetorische Kultur 
in Spatantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Griinbart (Berlin, 2007), 429- 
48 andN. Gaul, “Schauplatze der Macht” in Thomas Magistros und 
die spitbyzantinische Sophistik (Wiesbaden, 2011), 17-61. 

11 Schmitt, “Kaiserrede,” 234; Lampros, [adasoddyera xa 
Tlehorovvyciaxd, 3:4-15; and M. Philippides, The Siege and the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 (Farnham, 2011), 305. 
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ruling family of the Palaiologoi.’* A close friend of the 
emperor and occasional diplomatic envoy, he witnessed 
several of the most dramatic events of the early fifteenth 
century, especially the accelerated fragmentation of the 
empire. Isidore authored both letters and rhetorical ora- 
tions which testify to his sophisticated education.13 His 
Encomium for Emperor John VII, composed in 1429," 
is by far the most extensive encomiastic speech of the 
Palaiologan period (1261-1453).* Central to the enco- 
mium is the contrast between the harmonious order of 
the enclosed space of Constantinople and the turbulence 
prevailing in the open provinces of continental Greece. 
Isidore alternates images of peace with praise for impe- 
rial virtues, and accounts of military action conducted by 
the emperors John and his father Manuel. Ida Toth has 
recently suggested that the author may have sought to 
draw the emperor's attention to Moreaand to support his 
own promotion from Monemvasia to Constantinople as 
abbot ofa monastery.’° As noted by Spyridon Lampros,'” 
Isidore includes an unusual amount of historical and 
geographical detail, which increases the encomium’s 
authenticity and credibility and suggests that imperial 
praise was not the text’s only purpose. Preserved in one 
manuscript (Vat. 226), Isidore’s encomium presents a 
standard structure that includes: 


12 PLP 8300. He helped the emperor in copying and circu- 
lating some of his works. J. Chrysostomides, “Introduction,” 
Manuel II: Funeral Oration for His Brother Theodore, Despot of Morea 
(Thessalonike, 1985), 29. On his literary activity see M. Philippides, 
“The Fall of Constantinople 1453: Classical Comparisons and the 
Circle of Cardinal Isidore,” Viator 36 (2007): 376-83. 

13. Recently, I. Polemis also suggested that another anonymously 
preserved panegyric addressed to Manuel could have been composed 
by Isidore, “Two Praises of the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos: 
Problems of Authorship,” BZ 103 (2011): 705. Several letters by Isidore 
were edited by W. Regel, Analecta Byzantino-Rossica (St. Petersburg, 
1891). 

14 On the date of the text see Schmitt, “Kaiserrede,” 241-42. 


15S. Lampros’s edition, which covers seventy pages, was based on 
one manuscript. The length of the speech is comparable only with 
that of the contemporary Funeral Oration for Theodore by Manuel I1 
(1407). 

16 I. Toth, “Imperial Orations in Late Byzantium (1261-1453) 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Oxford, 2003), 161. 


17 Spyridon Lampros and, more recently, Oliver Jens Schmitt 


» 


investigated the historical character of his encomium (Lampros, 
Tlahavodéyea xal [ehonovvyoiaxd, 3:4-33 and Schmitt, “Kaiserrede,” 
212). Both insisted on the unique historical information preserved in 
the text without however going much into detail about its construc- 
tion or authorial strategies. See also, Toth, “Imperial Orations,” 160. 
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1. aprologue with the author's remarks on the difh- 
culty of the task to praise the emperor and on the 
centrality of vision in understanding the imperial 
glory (132.1-136.12); 

2. adescription of the city of Constantinople, not 
only as the imperial patris (fatherland) but also 
as a perfect urban dwelling organized by various 
sections and providing shelter for a community 
of free citizens (136.13—-15 4.31); 

3. anaccount of the ruling family, with a long excur- 
sus about the military deeds of John’s father, who 
recovered lost territories and reinforced Byzan- 
tium’s defense (154.32—157.22); 

4. an account of Emperor John’s deeds in various 
Byzantine provinces; comparisons with ancient 
rulers, especially Alexander the Great; the account 
is divided according to the four cardinal virtues 
(157.23-166.18); 

5. praise for the various intellectual and physical vir- 
tues of John VITI and an account of other deeds 
(166.19-198.27); 

6. anepilogue announcing the rise of Emperor John 
to glory (198.28-199.30). 


This structure follows the standard division of 
panegyrics and serves the goal of praising an emperor.8 
Furthermore, it abides by Menander Rhetor’s rule of 
discussing the four cardinal imperial virtues (courage, 
prudence, justice, and temperance), a key element in jus- 
tifying the emperor’s position of authority.’ Yet, like 
other panegyrists, Isidore expands only a few composi- 
tional units,*° and given his compositional innovations, 
he should be regarded as an independent interpreter 
of events and situations rather than as simply a writer 
commissioned by the imperial court to broadcast offi- 
cial propaganda. We can assume that, given his close 
connections with the imperial family, Isidore had the 
freedom to conceive his encomium in a way that would 
unveil other meanings in addition to praise. Isidore’s 
personal touch becomes visible in two major textual 


18 Isidore always marks his transitions from one section to another 
(e.g., 157-23-26) or by repeatedly referring to the law of panegyric 
(vouog éyKwutwy). 

19 Menander Rhetor 373.5—8. 

20 ‘The strategy of expanding only several sections was also noticed 
by Lampros ([Talaoddyera xai [ledonovvyciaxd 3:4) and Schmitt 
(“Kaiserrede,” 215). 
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features: a lengthy praise of Constantinople (almost a 
third of the entire oration) and a detailed account of 
Manuel II’s virtues and deeds. Remarkably, the presen- 
tation of the dedicatee, the emperor John VIII, takes 
limited room compared to the extent of the oration, as 
many passages overlook him, most conspicuously the 
description of Constantinople. This kind of thematic 
distribution raises the question of whether the speech 
was exclusively dedicated to the emperor or whether it 
was intended to convey other ideas as well. As a matter 
of fact, the text can be read as a triple panegyric where 
multiple layers intersect and reinforce each other: the 
praise and description of the capital city, the praise for 
the fatherly figure of Manuel II, and the overarching 
eulogy of the dedicatee, John VIII. 

Thus, the speech is scarcely a conventional imperial 
oration, as the praise for the dedicatee undergoes several 
extensive interruptions and delays. This constitutes a 
major twist in the genre of late Byzantine imperial ora- 
tions, for whereas contemporary panegyrics tended to 
explicitly delineate imperial virtues,” the author weaves 
several rhetorical devices in the text: contrasting images, 
narrative vignettes, and authorial interventions guiding 
the listener.?? Large descriptive and narrative sequences 
appear within the imperial proclamations. Often, the 
sequences are introduced by rhetorical questions that 
establish a direct contact with the audience, as when 
Isidore transitions to the praise of Emperor John.”? 

The speech thus progresses to its final eulogy less 
by means of direct praise and more through a series of 
themes and examples which provide an additional layer 
to the praise. Clearly, the panegyrist’s focus is not on 
the emperor’s attributes, as in other encomia, but on his 
or others’ deeds, accomplishments, and circumstances. 
Underpinning this focus is the use of the terminology 
concerning senses like seeing and hearing which evoke 
sensory responses.** The tendency to create sensory- 
infused descriptions dominates the entire oration. As 
will be shown, the audience is constantly invited to look 


21 See especially the oration by John Chortasmenos addressed 
to Emperor Manuel (217-26, ed. H. Hunger), and Demetrios 
Chrysoloras’s Comparison between the Ancient Emperors and the New 
Emperor, 222-45, ed. Lampros, [Tad aoddyera xai [lehonovvyciaxd, 
vol. 3. 

22 See below. 

23 Isidore, Encomium, 154.32-155.4 (Lampros ed.). 


24 See the following section. 


at the city, to consider its physical urban magnificence, 
and to imagine a ruler active on the battlefield. This aes- 
thetic dimension of a text with an abundant imagery is 
the main aspect that reinforces the themes of the ora- 
tion and guides the listener through its different sec- 
tions to the praise addressed to John. 

Compared to other similar orations, Isidore’s 
encomium adds considerably to our knowledge of 
events in the last years of Byzantium, as discussed by 
Oliver Jens Schmitt in his 1999 comprehensive article 
on the historical information of the oration. The pan- 
egyric abounds in accounts of imperial actions. Isidore 
relates the Battle of Nicopolis, which saw the strengthe 
ening of Ottoman regional power (1396);”* the long 
Ottoman siege of Constantinople (1394-1402);*° the 
famous journey of Manuel II in the West (1399-14.03);?” 
the expeditions of recovering territories in Morea and 
Thessaly after the Battle of Ankara (1402), which saw 
the temporary decline of the Ottomans;”* and the siege 
of Constantinople (1422).?? It also furnishes evidence 
for the conditions in the Byzantine provinces and the 
detachment of Thessaly and the Peloponnese from 
the capital.3° Other sections inform us about John’s 
actions: his diplomatic journey to Western Europe,! 
the military campaign of 1417,°* and the ousting of 
Carlo Tocco in 1428.3 Isidore also includes details 
about the local history of Thessalonike and Epirus.** 

Arguably, the ideological objective of the ora- 
tion is to shift attention away from the emperor to the 
life of the community. The descriptive and the narra- 
tive features as well as the appeals to collective free- 
dom increase the gap between Isidore’s approach and 
that of other contemporaries. Interestingly, the author 
emphasizes the similarities between Greeks and Latins 
by noting the Roman past of Byzantium and express- 
ing the idea of a unified community of Rhombhellenes.*° 


25 Isidore, Encomium, 159.28-160.24. 

26 Isidore, Encomium, 158.3-159.28. 

27 Isidore, Encomium, 162.16. 

28 Isidore, Encomium, 164.3-164.22. 

29 Isidore, Enxcomium, 176.19—-178.17. 

30 Isidore, Encomium, 165.26-166.6. 

31 Isidore, Encomium, 178.18-179.19. 

32 Isidore, Encomium, 174.10-176.18. 

33 Isidore, Encomium, 19 4.7-197.17. 

34 Isidore, Encomium, 173.10-174.9 and 194.7-195.7. 


35 Isidore, Encomium, 152.17. 
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More importantly, there is a sense of ambiguity in the 
presentation of John’s profile. Surely, his virtues are 
firmly set in place and the stock comparisons with 
ancient rulers are present, yet it is only by the end of the 
oration that the author predicts the rise of the emperor. 
John appears as a rather fragile young ruler whose suc- 
cesses against a regional leader are not very significant 
since his main enemy, Carlo Tocco (1411-1429), man- 
aged to hold him off for a time.?° Isidore is also inter- 
ested in underlining the succession to Manuel II, a nod 
to the dynastic problems encountered by the latter.?” 
The extended comparison with his father puts John on 
an equal level with Manuel, not a superior one. 
Certainly, Isidore’s encomium did not appear in a 
void, and many of its features reflect the contemporary 
literary milieu, which produced a substantial number 
of panegyrics and speeches addressed to emperors.3® 
Alongside the late Byzantine oratory which Isidore 
seemed to follow,>? another trend deserves to be men- 
tioned at this point. Despite a lack of works of geographi- 
cal imagination or travelogues in late Byzantium,*° city 
encomia became popular again in the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries. The many surviving examples of 
such texts attest to a burgeoning interest in urban spaces. 
Beginning with Theodore Laskaris’s Nicaea,*! and con- 
tinuing with Theodore Metochites (Constantinople and 
Nicaea),*” Georgios Karbones (Constantinople), John 


36 Isidore, Encomium, 194.7-197.17. 

37. On the dynastic conflicts between Manuel II and his nephew 
John VII Palaiologos see D. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 
(Cambridge, 1972), 290-315. 

38 So far, the only comprehensive analyses of the imperial orations 
in their historical and political context is provided by Toth, “Imperial 
Orations” and D. Angeloy, “Official Ideology” in Imperial Ideology 
and Political Thought in Byzantium (1204-1330), ed. D. Angelov 
(Cambridge, 2006), 29-183. 

39 N. Radoéevic¢, “Inoplemenici u carskimgovorima epohe Palaio- 
loga,” ZRVI 22 (1983): 147. 

40 Several accounts of travels and descriptions of spaces appear 
in letters, e.g., Manuel’s famous letter from the Ottoman camp in 
G. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus (Washington, DC, 
1977) 42-SI- 

41 Ed. Ferruccio Conti Bizzaro (Napoli, 1984), 68-84. 

42 Metochites’s Encomium on Nicaea, ed. E. Mineva (Athens, 1994), 
314-25 and Encomium of Constantinople, ed. 1. Pougounia (Oxford, 
D.Phil. thesis), 2003. 

43 On Karbones, Laudes Constantinopolitanae, see E. Fenster 
(Munich, 1968), 122-29. 
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Eugenikos (Corinth, Petrina),** Bessarion (Trebizond),” 
or Manuel Chrysoloras (Comparison of Ancient and 
New Rome).*® In addition, other texts like Joseph 
Bryennios’s Admonitory Oration on the Reconstruction 
of Constantinople,’ historicizing accounts focused on 
cities like the encomium on St. Demetrios by Symeon 
of Thessalonike,** or the siege accounts by Anagnostes” 
and Kananos” also engage heavily with images of cities. 

Still, with its multiple layers, Isidore’s text remains 
a unique instance of how a laudatory framework could 
do more than praise. Late Palaiologan imperial orations 
were generally much shorter and connected to specific 
events. A recently edited anonymous eulogy dated to 
the early fifteenth century reacted to the emperor's 
return from an expedition,*! and, likewise, John Chor- 
tasmenos’s encomium for the emperor; Demetrios 
Chrysoloras drew on a comparison between emperors 
of today and of the past while Manuel II praised his 
father, John V, on his recovery from an illness. By con- 
trast, Isidore’s encomium has a broader scope and does 
not respond to a single event or individual feature per- 
taining to the /audandus (object of praise). Instead, it 
combines various strands, most conspicuously histori- 
cal narrative and ekphrasis. 


The Spatial Turn and Rhetoric 


A word is needed on the conceptual framework used 
here because space is a complex concept that in the last 
decades has received an increased attention in social and 
literary studies. Rhetoric adds a further layer of com- 
plexity to the present analysis. To be sure, the Byzantines 


44 Corinth 47-48 and Petrina 49-55, ed. S. Lampros, [Tadasoddyera 
xal [lehonovyyciaxd, vol. 1. 

45 Ed. O.Lampsides, Apyetov [Idvtov 39 (1984): 1-75. 

46 Ed. F. Niutta, Le due Rome confronto tra Roma e Constan- 
tinopoli (Bologna, 2001), 3-24. 

47 Ed. N. Tomadakes, “Joseph Bryennios,” Ez.Et.Bul.2 x. 36 
(1968): 1-16. 

48 Ed.D. Balfour, Politico-Historical Works of Symeon, Archbishop 
of Thessalonica (1416/17 to 1429) (Vienna, 1979), 39-69. 

49 Ed.G. Tsaras, lwdvvov Avayvérrov Aipynars nepl THs TeAev Tulac 
adacews tHS Ocooudovixys: Movwdla éni tH ddacer tHe Oscoudovluns 
(Thessalonike, 1958), 2-68. 

50 Ed. E. Pinto, Giovanni Cananos: Lissedio di Costantinopoli 
(Messina, 1977), 53-75. 

51 Ed. I. Polemis, “Iwo Praises of the Emperor Manuel II Palaiolo- 
gos: Problems of Authorship,” BZ 103 (2011): 690-720. 
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never developed a theory of representing space or nature. 
In Byzantine culture, spaces held an ambiguous position: 
on the one hand they were replete with symbolic mean- 
ings, but on the other hand they constituted an order of 
creation inferior to heavenly spaces.°” Only in terms of 
thetorical theory do descriptions of space receive atten- 
tion, usually in discussions of enargeia (vividness).°? I 
believe that one appropriate way to frame the issues of 
the typology and functionality of spatial representation 
in Byzantine texts in general and in Isidore’s encomium 
in particular is to encompass both sides of space usage, 
symbolism, and rhetoric, in a unified approach that 
draws on concepts from recent theory of space. 

There are several reasons for not limiting the 
investigation of Isidore’s encomium to rhetorical analy- 
sis and for using a theoretical framework inspired by 
modern theories of space. First, spatial interpreta- 
tion affords a more nuanced appreciation for a text 
that appears in a period characterized by previously 
unknown experiences such as long-term spatial dis- 
continuity and population displacements. Second, 
due to the focus on rhetorical orations as long-lasting 
boilerplates of imperial ideology, much scholarship has 
concentrated on detailed characterizations of emper- 
ors, occasional critiques of court attitudes, or self 
referential elements included by the authors them- 
selves.°* However, less attention has been paid to several 
of the most innovative elements of this rhetoric: veiled 
symbolism and underlying assumptions that shaped 
encomiastic representations. Since in the last decades of 
Byzantium symbols of power were used increasingly by 
rhetoricians and the space of Constantinople came to 
stand for Byzantium as a whole, it is worth investigat- 
ing how such symbols were manipulated.*° Third, a spa- 
tial reading of Isidore’s panegyric brings into focus his 
own vision of imperial persona, which may be seen as a 
link between separate spheres of the Byzantine world 


52H. Maguire, Nectar and Illusion: Nature in Byzantine Art and 
Literature (Oxford, 2016), 75-77. 


53 S. Papaioannou, “Byzantine Enargeia and Theories of Repre- 
sentation,” in Ekphrasis: La représentation des monuments dans les 
littératures byzantine et byzantino-slaves—Réalités et imaginaires = 
Byzantinoslavica 69 (2011): 48-60. 

54 E.g., Toth, “Imperial Orations.” 


55 Inarecent volume C. J. Hilsdale argued that symbols like relics 
and icons were increasingly used for diplomacy and political means; 
Byzantine Art and Diplomacy in an Age of Decline (Cambridge, 
2014), 234-35. 


rather than as the supreme state authority. Finally, the 
representations of spaces influence the rhetorical tex- 
ture, as they provide the background of the eulogy for 
Emperor John. 

Approaches inspired by the spatial turn, a move- 
ment that calls for increased attention to place in the 
humanities and social sciences, have been applied to 
a plethora of texts both ancient and modern.** Many 
theoretical approaches developed in the past decades 
define space as a multidimensional construct. The con- 
cept cuts across a variety of disciplines: literature, reli- 
gion, social studies, geography, and politics.*” Since a 
thorough examination of spatial theory is beyond the 
scope of this study, I will limit myself to briefly address- 
ing the main hypotheses and avenues of research that 
are relevant. I proceed from the assumptions of the 
pioneering work of Henri Lefebvre, who defined 
space as the “product of social, economic, and politi- 
cal powers.”** This perspective involves a definition of 
spatial features in terms of mobility, time, borders, and 
territory.*° Several further assumptions deriving from 
Lefebvre’s approach are relevant for this study: space 
comes in different types and is parceled according to 
cultural or social affinities; spatial features often change 
and are constantly negotiated and reconstructed in 
the physical, cultural, and political map; there is no 


56 An illustration of the ways in which the notion of space can 
be applied to the analysis of various literary genres is de Jong, Space 
(n. 2 above). 


57 Approaches like Foucault’s notion of heterotopia, the phenome- 
nology of space, geocriticism, or literary geography informed a variety 
of theories of space (M. Foucault, “Des espace autres,” Architecture 
mouvement continuité 5 [1984]: 46-49). Attempts to explore the rela- 
tionship between space, reality, and social representations emerged 
particularly in the aftermath of the postmodern emphasis on the 
spatial distribution of individuals and representations as opposed 
to previous chronological distributions. See M. Shymchyshyn, 
“Geocriticism at the Crossroads: An Overview,” Reconstruction 4, 
no. 3 (2014), accessed 27 January 2017, http://reconstruction.eserver. 
org/Issues/143/Shymchyshyn.shtml. The creation and the mor- 
phology of sacred spaces have also been investigated in particular 
by A. Lidoy, who developed the concept of hierotopy. See A. Lidov, 
“Hierotopy: The Creation of Sacred Spaces as a Form of Creativity 
and Subject of Cultural History,” in Hierotopy: Creation of Sacred 
Spaces in Byzantium and Medieval Russia (Moscow, 2006), 32-58. 
58 H. Lefebvre, The Production of Space (Oxford, 1991), 14. 


59 Their articulation can be found in G. Bachelard, The Poetics of 
Space (Boston, 1994); Lefebvre, Production of Space; E. Soja, Journeys 
to Los Angeles (Malden, MA, 1996); and R. Tally, Spatiality (New 
York, 2013). 
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absolute space, a situation which allows us to identify 
many contrasting pairs (centrality versus provincialism; 
up versus down; inside versus outside; open versus closed; 
etc.); spaces can be territorialized by excluding other 
groups or by confining only certain activities within 
their boundaries; they are flexible and have porous 
boundaries; they are generated by polysensory interac- 
tions with the environment involving both reasoning 
and vision.©° 

Certainly, these modern concepts are not always 
easily applicable to texts from the distant past, particu- 
larly in the medieval world, where, by and large, vis- 
ible reality was regarded as a universe of appearances. 
Authenticity and reality were granted only to the 
divine, spiritual world, and for this reason outlining 
spaces was often deemed unimportant for conveying 
ideas or messages.°! As a result, the spatial descriptions 
present in Byzantine texts can frequently appear con- 
ventional and stereotypical. Yet as recently suggested 
by the work of many Byzantinists, representations of 
spaces still allow us insight into political, religious, and 
literary practices or beliefs. Alice-Mary Talbot looked 
at how female monastic spaces were delimited but also 
transgressed despite strict civil and ecclesiastical regu- 
lations.” Vasileios Marinis studied the origins and the 
theological background of the Constantinopolitan 
Monastery of Lips as a space for burial.°? Other schol- 
ars focused on the ceremonial, religious, and ideological 
aspects of Constantinople’s major architectural com- 
plexes, especially those of Hagia Sophia and the Great 
Palace.°* Research has also explored the role of geog- 
raphy in Byzantine historical texts. Paul Magdalino 
discussed the imperial geography and virtual horizon 
of Constantine VII reflected in his De administrado 
imperio and De thematibus,® while Anthony Kaldellis 


60 Fora more detailed discussion of the main tenets underlying 
the spatial turn see Tally, Spatiality. 

61 A. Gurevich, “Ideas of Space and Time in the Middle Ages,” in 
Categories of Medieval Culture (New York, 1985), 35-36. 

62 A.-M. Talbot, “Women’s Space in Byzantine Monasteries,” 
DOP 52 (1998): 113-27. 

63 'V. Marinis, “Tombs and Burials in the Monastery tou Libos in 
Constantinople V,” DOP 63 (2009): 147-66. 

64 E.g., G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest (Cambridge, 2003), 
84-127. 

65 P. Magdalino, “Constantine VII and the Historical Geography 
of Empire,” in Angelov and Bataki, Imperial Geographies (n. 1 above), 
23-42. 
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looked at the geographical descriptions embedded in 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles’s Histories.°° Of more inter- 
est here are the studies that explored city encomia in 
Palaiologan Byzantium. In a recent paper, Aslihan 
Akisik analyzed the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
encomia of Nicaea, Trebizond, and Thessalonike and 
argued that all these texts share similar motifs and 
symbols that helped in the construction of autono- 
mous civic identities at a time when Constantinople 
was no longer the regional center of political power.®” 
Andreas Rhoby and Frederick Lauritzen outlined the 
connections with the intellectual context in which city 
encomia were produced as responses within an ongoing 
dialogue between scholars.°* More recently Dimiter 
Angelov identified three strands of late Byzantine 
geographical imagination (academic, political, and 
popular) and pointed out that for Byzantines the Con- 
stantinopolitan spatial perspective was particularly 
important as it signified the intersection between imag- 
ined geography and empire.°? 

This variety of approaches and focused insights 
indicates that an exclusively functionalist inquiry as 
to why descriptions of spaces were embedded in texts 
does not suffice to understand all the facets and impli- 
cations of spatial representations. Given the panegy- 
rical framing of the text, the construction of space in 
Isidore’s oration cannot be divorced from the author’s 
rhetorical strategy of extolling the ruler through both 


66 A. Kaldellis, 4 New Herodotos (Washington, DC, 2014), 58-63. 


67 A. Akisik, “Praising a City: Nicaea, Trebizond, and Thessa- 
lonike,” Journal of Turkish Studies 36 (2011): 20-26. Discussions 
of the use of other diverse motifs and symbols in city encomia are 
also present in other studies, e.g., A. Voudouri, “Representations of 
Power in the Byzantios Logos of Theodore Metochites: Illusions and 
Realities,” Parekbolai 3 (2013): 107-30 or H. Saradi, “The Kallos of 
the Byzantine City: The Development of a Rhetorical Topos and 
Historical Reality,” Gesta 34 (1995): 37-56. 

68 See A. Rhoby, “Theodore Metochites’ Byzantios and Other 
City Encomia of the 13th and the 14th c.,” in Villes de toute beauté: 
L’Ekphrasis des cites dans les littératures byzantine et byzantino-slaves 
(Paris, 2012), 82-99, and F. Lauritzen, “Bessarion’s Political Thought: 
The Encomium to Trebizond,” Bulgaria Medievalis 2 (2011): 153-59. 
69 D.Angelov, “Asia and Europe Commonly Called East and West: 
Constantinople and Geographical Imagination in Byzantium,” in 
Angelov and Batsaki, Imperial Geographies. More research on space 
and geographical imagination has been carried out concerning late 
antiquity. See S. F. Johnson, “Real and Imagined Geography” in The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Attila (Cambridge, 2012), 394- 
413. He argues that in late antiquity, geographical imagination was 
embedded in the educational curriculum. 
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direct praise and narrative.”° Therefore two further 
assumptions will also guide this study. First, speeches 
do not simply try to embellish reality, but also repre- 
sent opportunities to suggest subtle changes of action 
or to redraw the contours of reality according to new 
perspectives.’1 Second, the late Byzantine rhetoricians’ 
increased sensitivity to material spaces (siege accounts, 
city encomia, buildings) can help us better understand 
imperial rhetoric, all too often dismissed as stereotypi- 
cal and conventional. Even if standard rhetorical ele- 
ments and ideal views were ubiquitous, depictions of 
particular realistic situations were equally pervasive. 


Experiencing Space: Visualization and Gaze 


Isidore’s representations of space become fully opera- 
tional through the visualization that he conceives as 
an initial step in the process of conceptualizing and 
expressing praise. By and large, seeing places stands 
as a preliminary step in assigning particular hierar- 
chical attributes and relationships to cities.”” As sight 
can encompass both smaller and larger geographical 
areas, it prompts authors to get closer to the world they 
describe or, conversely, to stand a distance from a par- 
ticular object of observation. This process of visualiza- 
tion allows them to reflect on the values and features 
embedded in each space. 

No doubt, Byzantine authors developed according 
to particular contexts multiple ways of visually approach- 
ing objects or spaces.’? For instance, it can be argued 
that many historians (including the late Byzantine ones) 


70 On panegyrics and their mixture of praise and other topics or 
strategies in general see R. Rees, ed., Latin Panegyric (Oxford, 2012), 
4-10. 

71 See S.-M. Braund, “Praise and Protreptic in Early Imperial 
Panegyric: Cicero, Seneca, Pliny,” in Latin Panegyric, ed. R. Rees 
(Oxford 2012), 85-109; D. Angelov, “Byzantine Imperial Panegyic 
as Advice Literature,” in Rhetoric in Byzantium, ed. E. Jeffreys 
(Aldershot, 2003), 55-72; and M. Mullett “How to Criticize the 
Laudandus,” in Power and Subversion in Byzantium, ed. D. Angeloy 
(Farnham 2013), 247-62. Isidore’s text also offers valuable insights, 
since much of it concerns issues that do not exclusively regard the 
emperor. See also Schmitt’s argumentation about the speech’s scope, 
“Kaiserrede,” 240-41. 

72 Byand large, cities are invested with more value than less pop- 
ulated locales as they not only concentrate more resources but they 
also carry historical significance. 


73 Despite its pervasiveness, the sensorial act of seeing and its pen- 
dant, gaze, reflected in Byzantine texts have received little attention; 


zoomed out and favored a panoramic and mobile visual 
approach, to generate vivid accounts of actions that cov- 
ered large spatial and chronological spans. On the con- 
trary, authors of texts like the ekphraseis, which relied 
heavily on vivid visual cues, frequently zoomed in and 
concentrated on the finer details of objects. 

In the case of panegyrics, despite the occasional 
presence of visual imagery or narrative,”* an author's 
gaze is more difficult for us to capture since it fre- 
quently relied on tenets of imperial ideology or on par- 
ticular performative circumstances. Furthermore, in 
this oration, as in many Byzantine rhetorical texts, sight 
is combined with other senses as well to produce an 
image aimed at recreating an object or an action in the 
reader’s mind.”* As Ruth Webb pointed out, appeals to 
senses were not uncommon in Byzantine encomiastic 
rhetoric since they were deemed to produce vividness 
(évdpyetx), evoke emotions, and inspire the audience’s 
imagination.’° These rhetorical expressions of sensorial 
perception were not only meant to strengthen the rep- 
resentation of reality, but also to faithfully reproduce 
the effects of real objects on viewers. Interestingly, such 
an approach resonated with the theological views of the 
world as divine creation. In a contemporary text on reli- 
gious contemplation, Isidore Glabas (13 41-1396) related 
reality to God, vision, and /ogos by comparing the cre- 
ated physical environment with a text. Accordingly, 
he conceived the world as a piece of writing in which 
objects and places were assimilated to syllables and 


see for instance R. Macrides, “Constantinople: The Crusaders’ 
Gaze,” in Travel in the Byzantine World (Aldershot, 2002), 193-212. 


74 In addition to moral virtues, panegyrics made extensive use 
of comparisons with past historical characters and used vivid lan- 
guage. More generally, on the poetics of praise in panegyrics see 
L. Pernot, La rhétorique de l’éloge dans le monde gréco-romain, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1993), and R. Rees, ed., Oxford Readings in Latin Panegyrics 
(Oxford, 2012). 

75 An instance of such an approach that considers all senses 
is provided by John Eugenikos, in his ekphrasis of Corinth: Té dé 
Yaplestatoy, Ws TH Set Kal &xor Kal yedors cuvAdeTat, h Uev Tots 
te dMotg THV LovolKay Kal uv Kal Tavdiovidixdpy, IIpdxvy Adela 
toy vidv “Itvv dvaxahovuéevy, mvOrKdc dv Tig elev, 4 Oy Saude tpw- 
Taga xéel wehlynpvv do.dhy, 7 8 Ett Tots pelos Kal dxdprorg Hutoic 
Kal TVYVATAYV NuepwV TAPAUeULKTAL (1:51.22-24, ed. Lampros, 
Tlahaordyeva xai ehonovyyoiaxt). 

76 R. Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient 
Rhetorical Theory and Practice (Farnham, 2009), 22. 
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sentences which one had to decipher through vision in 
order to understand the divine creation.”” 

Isidore of Kiev seems to attach himself to this 
aesthetic tradition and thereby departs from the mod- 
els privileged by other panegyrists. He highlights his 
awareness of the power of sight when he differentiates 
between the ways in which panegyrists, philosophers, 
or poets see.”® He also insists that although it is the 
words which produce enargeia, one cannot express 
urban beauty in its entirety but needs to directly expe- 
rience a setting like the city of Constantinople.”? As he 
indicates, seeing, as opposed to the conceptualization 
of virtues, constitutes the main mode of engaging with 
the spatial milieu and ultimately, with the emperor and 
his audience.*° Thus, at the outset, after laying out the 
difficulty of his rhetorical task and the speech divisions, 
the encomiast encourages his audience to turn their 
attention and gaze at the city and its hinterland.*? It is 
the moment when Isidore points out the importance of 
vision, for he describes the senses of sight and hearing as 
preliminary stages of reasoning, and as the only senses 
mediating between the reality of things and /ogos: 


It is not the words which generate the deeds but 
the deeds yield words; ... for none of the other 
senses offers the same force and truthfulness of 
reality as clearly as the act of seeing [pact]; 
for by perceiving the visible things clearly and 


77 Isidore Glabas, Iovdépov Thaba nepiotaciaxes ouidtes 
(Thessalonike, 1981), 3.3.16-21: Kal amdc oddév goth THY dpwmuevur, 
6 un Oeod héyous éyyeypauuévous Eavt@ dépet, xabdrwep te ev THis 
otHhats €yyapattopeva ypdupata, ol cadeic uev obtw mpdKetvTar 
Tavtl, Os undéva Tadevtod Tpd¢ dvayvwow SetoOat, AW’ ebeivar xal 
toig rdvtyypaupdtwr duuytots, elye Bovrowwtoudvor, xaldnrdudva ta 
orolyela ToUTWY avayvapilery xal cuMabac evteddev méxery, Elta xal 
Adyov dhov dgaiverv (my emphasis). 

78 Kat tig idmv dthdcodos dvip th Geia, elmev dv TH¢ TOD Geod 
untpds, HoTrep Kal h mdAtc, H THS OdcEwe Elva SHpov- Kal El TUG Aéye- 
Tah uvlevetat paxdpwv témog Kal Hitaroy tredlov d8avactay Tois 
éxeloe yapiCouevoy ddixvovuévois of ToOTOV Ewpaxdtec Exelvov BAo- 
yorolnouy, napa Tod dAnPodc, TovtOV Tov UVIEvdLEVOY ExelvoV dva- 
Thaoavtes (141.20-142.5). A similar change of perspective appears in 
John Eugenikos’s Ekphrasis of Corinth: Katiévtt 8 48y tod Adgoute 
yapieotata ndvta navtay bev draved (54.11). 

79 133.17 and 191.26. On enargeia as a technique rather than as a 
genre see R. Webb, Ekphrasis (Aldershot, 2003), 87-107. 

80 The vocabulary relative to seeing is also pervasive. Terms 
from the semantic area of seeing (yua, 6>9aruds, dpdw) are used 
extensively. 


81 133-35. 
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unambiguously and as if the products of percep- 
tion are sent to the soul through the doors of 
the eyes, the soul receives the clear and unadul- 
terated marks of reality.°* 


These initial statements that underline the power of 
visualization are reinforced by Isidore’s remarks that 
eulogy produces effects only when based on accurate 
observations. He suggests that rhetorical visualization 
involves more than a localized description of imperial 
spaces. If visualization is the main mediating chan- 
nel between audience and reality, then one needs to 
be present instead of simply assimilating a secondary 
description in order to understand the magnitude of 
imperial virtues or spaces.8? An approach that high- 
lights the connection between vision and the physi- 
cal environment allows Isidore to constantly zoom in 
and out, thereby uncovering features of multiple spa- 
tial units: Constantinople, its surroundings, Thessaly, 
Morea, and even more distant locations. Tellingly, 
the programmatic value injected into the act of visual 
observation becomes more apparent in his observations 
about the composition of the oration. Initial statements 
about the type of oration that can be found in other 
panegyrics correspond here to the remarks about the 
mechanisms of visualization.§* 

A look at Isidore’s use of terms designating the 
act of seeing can also help us understand how his van- 
tage points served his compositional strategy. By and 
large, he systematically refers to how objects and places 


82 133.4-18: od yup of Adyot Tas TpaEelc, AW ai mpabers moLodar 
Tove Méyoug:... THV Yap TOL ytyvouevor TH OUvamL Kal THY dhyPerav 
ovddepia tic THY Etépwv aicOycewy obtw cadsHc we exer TaplaTyo 
éxeiva HoTtep Spacic dvtthapbavouevos yup THY dpaTay Kafape Kal 
avauoirexta kal oop Sid Supiwv tov THY Op>9ahuay TapaTéurel 
TH Voxi, Tods tUmous éxeivwv cadeic dvapattouévy Kai dxiBdrrous. 
83 For the notion that sight (6pactc) is better and more accu- 
rate than other senses see 133.9-11 and 191.25-27: Td wey odv Eduray 
axpipac napaméupar we exer TH Vx dpdcews Epyov H ddyou udMov. 
Tac yap cixdvac THY 6pwuévwv Tpayuatwv cadeic h Otc eyypddet TO 
ppovjuati cabapac- 

84 Many Palaiologan rhetoricians discuss the form of their speech 
as well as the succession of different rubrics. For example, John 
Chortasmenos in his epibaterios to the emperor states in the prothe- 
oria of the speech the genre, the form, and the type of his composi- 
tion: Johannes Chortasmenos: Briefe, Gedichte und kleine Schriften, 
ed. Hunger, vol. 2 (Vienna, 1969), 2-14. Most extensive observations 
on the mechanisms of visualization are confined to the preface of the 
oration (133.8-14). 
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should appear to the beholder. The frequency of the 
terms for visualization (6pav, dpactc, dic, 92a, Géapa, 
GXéretv, or other words for eyes**) is striking. His use 
of such terms contrasts with the scarcity or the lack 
thereof in contemporary panegyrics and urban ekphra- 
seis like those of John Eugenikos and Bessarion, or the 
siege accounts of Anagnostes and Kananos. 

The role of visualization can be further traced 
by examining the author’s gaze, a connected aspect 
pertaining to the scope and nature of the visual field.8° 
Recent scholars of ancient works have included this 
concept in their narratological analyses, thereby allow- 
ing us a greater understanding of the purpose of shift- 
ing standpoints in a single text.8” It has also been 
noticed that the rhetorically constructed gaze reveals 
not only strictly subjective but also political and social 
views. Gaze thus becomes both a way of “taking into 
possession” and of organizing a reality with multiple 
spaces.§® Isidore’s gaze not only effectively orients the 
audience’s attention toward the spatial elements that 
the author perceives as important (the city and other 
territories of conflict);®? it also situates the emperor in 
the world. If in the first half of the text, the author’s 
gaze follows a guided trajectory that unveils elements 
like the city’s air, water, land, and inhabitants as well 
as his father’s deeds, it is only after this long excursus”° 
that Isidore focuses on Emperor John, the core topic 
of his praise. Such mechanics of gaze suggest that 
the ruler-/audandus loses some of his centrality and 


85 For épav, dpacic, dWic, 92a, Oana, BAgmerv see 147.30, 148.30, 
161.1, 173.13, 191.26, 145.16, 133.11, 163.15, 176.10, 190.8, 147.4, 145.33, 
191.6, etc.; Swe 165.12 and 191.6; 6>8aAud¢ 163.7, 191.3, 133-13, 148.24, 
191.31. 

86 A notion that further qualifies the process of seeing, gaze has 
allowed scholars to incorporate several additional perspectives: cin- 
ematic (L. Mulvey), psychological (J. Lacan), gender, or ideological- 
postcolonial. Here I will use the concept of gaze in a narrower sense to 
describe the arrangement of the various spatial elements in the oration. 


87 For the role of gaze in the construction of narrative, see H. 
Lovatt, The Epic Gaze: Vision, Gender and Narrative in Ancient Epic 
(Cambridge, 2013). 

88 See “The Prophetic Gaze” in ibid., 122-61. 

89 191.27: Tas yap eixdvas THY 6pwLévwv TpAyLaTwV Tadels 7 
Sis éyypddet TH dpovyjpati xalapac 60ev cal mavtes dpHat cal 
Bavudlovot toodv (“Let the act of seeing inscribe into the mind the 
clear images of the things which are seen; thus, everyone will see and 
marvel such a great vision.”). 


90 For the excursus see 136.13—157.22. 


exceptionality, while the surrounding physical realities 
receive more attention. 

Isidore does not employ a single type of gaze but 
rather a combination of different gazes, which create 
a compositional variety that eventually reverberates 
in the use of multiple spaces. The changes of perspec- 
tive appear especially at the junctures of the rhetorical 
rubrics of the speech.?1 One major change of view- 
points occurs at the beginning of the section imme- 
diately following the ekphrasis of Constantinople, 
where Isidore displays his concerns about the progress 
of the encomium. After hinting at the anxiety of hay- 
ing engaged in atoo lengthy encomium of the capital,”* 
he continues with a series of rhetorical questions meant 
to provide guidance about the ensuing topics of the 
oration”? and to indicate the relation of his text to his- 
torical writings.?* 

These differences in the nature of gaze are high- 
lighted in other ways as well. In the debut of the pan- 
egyric, gaze rests upon Constantinople’s geographical 
features, such as its position and favorable weather 
throughout the year.?° Then, the author’s vantage point 
moves outside the city; the focus broadens to encom- 
pass all the extensive territory that Constantinople 
bridges: Asia and Europe,”® as well as the remaining 
territories of the empire. Such changes of perspectives 
allow us to distinguish two major kinds of gaze that 
reflect the author’s interplay between city encomium 
and narrative of imperial military achievements: one 
contemplative top-down gaze similar to a bird’s-eye 
view?’ and another that remains at the ground level 


91 136.13, 15 4.32, 157.23, 166.18. 

92 154.32: AMd tic dy Ady yevopat Tod Ractreiov taY éyxwpulwv 
todd yévous AVdpevos; 

93 15.4.33-155.4: Tol Kal Tpamouevoc dpbwuat: Tic Apyics AMG TAZOV 
avicertod davepod cai rpoyeipov- dMa tod tédoug; Kal Tod TOOTS ye 
Katadeirdy éott Moyo; Tidal, mupels exeiva, TO uecov dpyyv Oryjcouat 
Kal epyTida; cal mas 6 Adyo¢ TO cov Kal ouUdwvodY dy EavtT@ dudaey 
diatéAovs Kal Evapydviov; 

94 155.13: lotoptag Adyot Kal cvyypadoat. 

95 See below. 

96  137.21-23: Agia d& cal Edparn te ueydra tis oikounévys ert te 
avdplq ent te coda ert te Tats Marc dpetaic ovduata. 

97 Other contemporary texts like John Eugenikos’s Ekphrasis 
of Petrina use the same kind of panegyrical gaze which produces 
further representations and intense impressions in the beholder. 
AcryPdtws yeuny Tov ExatépwOer drepyaletat advdeouoy, Kal TH 
apa dradhayy thy Ov hutv A\aurpac éotrg. Elmec dv idwv Eoépag 
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and is delineated in the second half of the panegyric. 
This latter gaze resembles the hodological perspective 
of an individual making a journey and accompanying 
the emperor on campaign. Essentially, this perspec- 
tive depends on the paths followed by the emperor 
and denotes movement, action, and transgression of 
the borders between territories. Both gazes underline 
the functions of space in this Basilikos Logos.?* The 
contemplative stance adopted in the description of 
Constantinople institutes a certain distance between 
the viewer and the city and offers the author a position 
of authority which he eventually uses to issue judgment 
on the situation in the empire.?? Conversely, an active 
hodological perspective is located within the space of 
imperial action and is largely guided by external factors: 
agency, intrepid mobility, and duress of confrontation. 
Isidore’s panegyric thus produces a shift in the 
use of visualization in late Byzantine encomiastic 
contexts. Within this new perspective that shapes the 
Basilikos Logos, perception and image-making acquire 
enhanced roles. As powerful vehicles for ideas, images 
both replace straightforward (but abstract) praise of 
virtues and introduce ambiguous and even subversive 
meanings: if what is immediately perceived through 
one’s sight has true value, then the space that is imme- 
diately perceived can have a value at least comparable to 
the virtues of the Jaudandus. As his contemplative gaze 
delays the direct praise of the /audandus, Isidore thus 
suggests that the visible world acquires autonomy from 
the emperor. In the following, I will look into the kinds 
of spaces unveiled by these different types of viewing. 


Dividing the Byzantine Realm: Types of Space 


The above observations attest that visualization was 
a process integral to the construction of Isidore’s 
encomium. It also suggests that the author’s gaze was 
directed not only to the emperors, Manuel II and John 
VIII, who often appear to recede in the background, 
but also to spaces: urban, provincial, local, universal, 
inside, outside, far, or near. In this section, I will explore 
the anatomy of these spatial dimensions and how they 


Tov YHpov drroutpeto Bat Kal Hods Kpaow ev Huepaic Kal vvelv H yapry 
Tos ev Hpac (Ekphrasis of Petrina 50.16). 

98 141.14. 

99 See especially the comparison of the physical location of 
Constantinople with the physical locations of other cities: 139-40. 
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allow Isidore to achieve the aims of persuasive imperial 
praise and to reshape the public understanding of the 
Byzantine community in the later empire.!°° The con- 
trast between order and disorder that cuts through the 
panegyric is translated in spatial terms and is predicated 
upon the opposition between an inside space, i.e., the 
protective space of Byzantine rule, albeit reduced to the 
city of Constantinople, and an outside space of the more 
distant Byzantine provinces of Morea and Thessaly. 

Isidore’s approach to imperial authority has cer- 
tain peculiarities, as the Byzantine tradition of pan- 
egyrics rather precluded the extensive use of concrete 
information and often tended to distort reality in favor 
of the daudandus. Although rhetorical handbooks rec- 
ommended that encomia include details about individ- 
uals or actions because this information was deemed 
to increase the credibility of a eulogy, the rhetoricians’ 
omission of explicit evidence (especially geographical) is 
pervasive. This is also the case in late imperial orations, 
which often relied on lists and extended treatments of 
individual virtues.’°* On the contrary, Isidore’s enco- 
mium blends in the imperial image many references to 
his actions. Thus, Isidore’s approach makes the repre- 
sentation of the audandus more sensitive to the outside 
world in general and to spaces, in particular, than to 
John’s innate virtues. 

The features and functions of the spatial represen- 
tations in Isidore’s panegyric can be defined both on 
their own terms and by analogy with other spaces devel- 
oped in late Byzantine texts. The author employs a rhe- 
torical template that furnishes the scaffolding for praise 
but also evokes the interlocking circuits of an empire 
whose geography remains fundamental to its resilience 
and reproduction. This underlying meaning of the 
text is reflected by the multiple spatial representations 
that surface in connection with aspects like borders, 
communication, individual mobility, and agency. The 
terms designating various types of spaces are pervasive: 


100 On the use of space as persuasive tool in oratory see M. P. de 
Bakker, “Oratory: Lysias and Demosthenes,” in de Jong, Space (n. 2 
above), 377-412. 

101 In late Byzantine rhetoric, many texts follow a schematic 
approach to the deployment of imperial virtues as in Mark Eugenikos’s 
brief encomium to John VIII, in which he compares the four cardinal 
virtues to flowers (Lampros, [TaAavod dyera xai [lehonovvyovaxt, 1:33- 
34). A similar scheme of the division between sections corresponding 
to each of the four versions is applied by John Dokeianos in his enco- 
mium for Emperor Constantine (ibid., 1:221-31). 
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yi (earth), 7édtc (city), and ya@po¢ (land) have a high 
frequency, along with vocabulary referring to houses, 
palaces, harbors, and defense walls.!°* Spatial divisions 
like those between Asia and Europe or between regions 
inhabited by Greeks and Latins, dimensions,!° place 
names, concrete geographical details, and inventories of 
cities or places are also present.'°* 

Isidore’s imagery is partly borrowed from histori- 
cal narratives or panegyrics. On the one hand, Isidore 
follows historical accounts where space emphasized 
complexity of action across large territories, or efforts 
to achieve military results and to establish connections 
between communities.!°* On the other hand, he also 
follows the models provided by encomiastic prose where 
space holds several distinct characteristics: amplitude 
(physical and chronological extent), immutability, per- 
fect order and unity, divinely inspired harmony main- 
tained through imperial authority, or, on the contrary, 
chaos that needs restoration to a previous condition. 

Given this rhetorical framework, when approach- 
ing Isidore’s spatial representations we should keep in 
mind that many other late Byzantine rhetorical com- 
positions confronted and tried to explain the empire’s 
territorial losses.!°° Territories like the Morea or major 
urban centers like Thessalonike or Trebizond drew the 
attention of Byzantine writers who regarded them as 
prime locations for a revival of Byzantine identity. The 
high number of city encomia and other urban-centered 
texts suggests a desire for urban stability and protec- 
tion in opposition to the instability created by the 
conflicts among local groups.1°” Unlike other spaces, 
the urban ones possessed preestablished long-standing 


102 E.g. y# appears more than forty times in geographical con- 
texts: 138.18, 139.23, 145.16, 148.17, 137.5; likewise 76Atc. 

103 E.g., pétpov in 137.13 

104 E.g., Corinth 165.32 and passim, Thessaly 164.4 and 165.30, the 
Peloponnese 174.15 and passim, Messenia 174.22, Kenchrea 176.17, 
Western (Zomepoc) Europe 178.22, Alpheios and Achelous Rivers 
195.13, Elis 195.14, Epiros, Ithaca, Leukas, Zakynthos, and Kephalonia 
194.10-15. Often names of places are replaced by ethnonyms. 


105 Such characteristics have been explored in ancient Greek his- 
toriography: T. Rood, “Herodotus” and “Thucydides,” in de Jong, 
Space, 121-59. 

106 On the attitudes towards territorial losses in late Byzantium 
see I, Sevéenko, “The Decline of Byzantium Seen through the Eyes 
of Its Intellectuals,” DOP 15 (1986): 167-86. 

107 One result of this propensity is that authors of urban enco- 
mia frequently describe the city walls. See Akisik, “Praising a City” 
(n. 67 above), 2 and 11. 


structures and elements that provided social stability, 
like the road system and many ancient monuments. 
From this perspective, to a certain extent Isidore’s text 
brings together the thematic foci of a wide range of late 
Byzantine writers. 


Inside and Outside: 
The Space of Contemplation and the Space of Action 


As suggested above, two main spatial layers coexist in 
this oration and constitute the background of imperial 
actions: the space of the enclosed, unified territory of 
the city and another space of the Byzantine province 
beyond immediate reach that appears distant, open, 
and multiplex. These two layers either include or are 
connected to other spatial levels. On the one hand, 
we encounter microspaces like churches, local monu- 
ments, and the borderlands connecting the provinces;1°8 
on the other hand, they are subordinated to a much 
larger space of cosmic dimensions that engulfs all the 
individual territorial units. This all-encompassing space 
corresponds to ideas of nature and inhabited land, gvo1¢ 
and oixovuévy.’°? Thus, the two main spatial layers are 
horizontally distinguished, but also vertically and hier- 
archically integrated in an overarching framework. 

As will be shown in the following section, the 
author develops deep contrasts between the two layers 
by presenting a primary opposition between capital and 
province. The former is a space of affectivity pointing 
to the emperor’s biography (his birth and family), the 
latter a space lost to the imperial authority (at least tem- 
porarily), where an ongoing military resistance takes 
place. One is a space of contemplation and security for 
the community, the other a space of action, mobility, 
risk-taking, and danger. One is the monolithic space of 
an urban community rooted ina long history; the other 
is the fragmentary space of dispersion and dissipation 
of forces. Several other contrasting features stand out: 
the first space is intimately lived whereas the other is 
distant and comes to the attention of the audience 
only through the author’s mediation. Access from the 
outside to one space is restricted whereas for the other 


108 E.g.,148.8 and 154.16. 

109 E.g., 167.11 (tH dct ypéoc Hv TO Gerdtepov Kal Kafapwrtepov 
éavtis ebeveyxetv), 169.14 (kal ty dtoet Baotkeyy mavety Kaddvel, 
TAVTY KATAKOTLEL), 141.22 (7 MAIC TIS HdcEwS Elva OHpov), 188.17 
(kal vouog Kat dtots Kal te bIc drrelpyer Bactréa), 137.21 (Aoia dé Kal 
Edpary, ta ueydda tig oixovuévyg), 145.28 (f Baoihic Tov aTacHy, 7 
THs oikovuevyg unTpdTOAtc). 
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access is open, a situation which ultimately leads to its 
recapturing by the Byzantines. The degree of mobility 
also differentiates the two spaces: in the city, movement 
is limited and internal whereas in the provinces, the 
mobility of the emperor and his army across external 
boundaries is essential. 


INSIDE: THE ENCLOSED SPACE 
OF CONTEMPLATION 


As Lampros noted in his introduction to the edition 
of the Excomium, about a third of this lengthy oration 
is a eulogizing description of Constantinople.'!° This 
embedded description stands as a singular case in late 
Byzantine rhetoric, for short city encomia disguised 
as praises for one’s fatherland were often eschewed 
as superfluous.!!? More often than not, rhetoricians 
treated the biography of the /audandus in a few sen- 
tences before honing in on an account of deeds and 
character. Yet Isidore not only states Constantinople’s 
supremacy; he also details an urban space arranged 
in symmetric concentric circles and breaks down the 
urban features that confer the city transcendence over 
all other places of the ecumene. As a matter of fact, 
Isidore treats at length features that are only frag- 
mentarily present in other contemporary city enco- 
mia: geographical location, architecture, foundation, 
history, and citizens. Although it may seem counter- 
intuitive at first, no contemporary city encomium 
had a complete set of features, a situation which was 
also noticed with regard to late antique city prais- 
es.'1? All these details might have played a central 
role in Isidore’s strategy of addressing the emperor. 
The idea of Constantinople’s magnificence certainly 
had a long tradition and became especially popular in 


110) -136.13-15 4.31. 

111 The presentation of Constantinople takes little room in 
another encomium addressed to John VIII that nevertheless repeats 
some of the ideas of Isidore’s Panegyric, especially the connection 
between Asia and Europe: Excomium, 202.6-203.27. Other con- 
temporary encomiastic texts (and not always imperial) make explicit 
that references to one’s place of birth are superfluous: e.g., Makarios 
Makres, Encomium for Metropolitan Gabriel, 102.50 and Encomium 
for the Seven Fathers of the Church, 66.59. Likewise John Dokeianos 
in his Basilikos Logos for emperor Constantine XI collapses the 
sections of patris (Constantinople and yévoc) in a single paragraph 
(LTaraordyera xai [ehomovvysiarxd, 3:224.29-225.11). 

112 _L. Pernot indicates that there are no such city encomia with 
details about all the features; “L éloge de cités,” in La rhétorique de 
l’éloge dans le monde gréco-romain (Paris, 1993), 179. 
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the aftermath of Michael VIII’s return from Nicaea,!3 
but Isidore’s exhaustive treatment seems to have more 
far-reaching implications. 

The author’s elaborate description of the Con- 
stantinopolitan realm serves as a central element in 
the dynamic of “inside” and “outside” spaces: the city 
represents an island of eternal bliss for its inhabitants 
within the violent and rapidly changing world of the 
late medieval eastern Mediterranean. Constantinople’s 
manifold features can be spelled out not only in rela- 
tion to the conventions of praise compositions but 
also in conjunction with factors like time, mobility, or 
the physical arrangement of various built structures. 
Several aspects stand out in the literary representation 
of this kind of space: the city’s rich historical past, its 
paradisiacal physical features, the civic body of its free 
citizens, and the concentric order of its subunits.11* 

The author’s contemplative gaze, operational in 
the first section of the panegyric, generates many of 
these features. As a reflective individual act, the con- 
templation of the city involves working through various 
appearances and experiences that increase the real- 
ism of the account. It is this contemplative gaze that 
guides the reader from the urban hinterland toward 
the “inside” before the author turns his attention to 
the events in continental Greece.1!> Gaze also allows 
Isidore to pinpoint processes like the majestic move- 
ment of light, which progressively unveils the attri- 
butes of the city.'!° As his contemplative gaze moves in 
slow motion from one architectural object to another, 
it reveals Constantinople’s unity and stability within 
a larger universal order delimited by the four cardinal 


113. Fenster, Laudes Constantinopolitanae (n. 3 above) and 
Angelov, “Official Ideology” (n. 38 above), 114. More generally on 
the revival of city encomia in the Palaiologan period see H. Saradi, 
“H Exgpacis tng Tpaelovvtas ard tov Bycoupiwva H apyadtys 
Katto loToplKé unvone,” Bulavtivds Aduog 17-18 (2009-10): 33-34. 
114 These issues stand in stark contrast with those found in 
other encomia of Constantinople, e.g., Theodore Metochites, in his 
Byzantios, looked at the protection of the Theotokos and the eco- 
nomic importance of trade in Constantinople. Voudouri, “Repre- 
sentations” (n. 67 above) and A. Rhoby, “Theodore Metochites’ 
Byzantios and Other City Encomia of the 13th and 14th Centuries,” 
in Villes de toute beauté (n. 68 above), 81-99. 

115 144.30-31: AMa th uev Tapa THs Sahkdttns TH ThE TooadTa 
Kai thelw Kal Kario uaMov 7 TAslw. 


116 139.30-32. 
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points, an image which hints at the city’s central place 
in the inhabited world.1!” 

Asa monolithic unit without spatial gaps or thresh- 
olds, Constantinople holds clear, uncontested boundar- 
ies within which its urban space is rigorously organized."1® 
Isidore uses several terms that denote a strict demarca- 
tion between the “inside” and the “outside,” for instance, 
mep{Bodog (enclosure),!? and tetyy Kal rUpyot (the walls 
with the towers).!”° The heavy use of these terms also 
introduces a certain ambiguity, for the walls and ditches 
that surround Constantinople not only make it invin- 
cible but also point to the limits of imperial authority as 
confined to the precincts of the city. 

In his construction of the Constantinopolitan 
space, Isidore adopts several key themes of medieval city 
praises which transmitted the image of cities as consoli- 
dated places of authority and dwelling: preservation 
and continuous reenactment of traditions (especially 
imperial ceremonies), cohesiveness and defense of com- 
munities, provision of freedom and a social framework 
for individual aspirations, and promotion of religious 
and ideological programs through public displays.1*? 
As with other city encomia, the author insists on 
Constantinople’s resemblance to paradise. Still, there 
is an important addition to this topos of locus amoenus, 
namely an insistence on the need to directly experience 
the urban setting.!?* The city enchants the senses; the 
air itself is fresh and delightful and generates relief for 
its inhabitants.123 

Its rivers and surrounding seas also contribute to 
the well-being of inhabitants,’** while the order of the 


117 139.34-140.14: Al uév yap tpd¢ Ew uddtota Gepudtepat tod 
dgovtog TuyYAvovea AvTOdGL TH EqpdtyTl Te Kal Gepudstytt Tod<s 
oixodytacs év adtaic: (continues with west, north, south). 

118 148.1. 

119 147.16. 

120 147.25. 

121 152.28-153.30. 

122 141.14: AMa Tic dv Adyos Tapacticy Tots od« ciddaty éxetva 
«a6: “But what would this discourse provide to those who do not 
know well those <features>?” 

123 140.4-8: Towwdtyy eindev evapuootiav cal edaeplay 6 
drepxeiuevos exelvng dyjp, ueTpLos Shoc, utdpdc, KUKAW TEpIPpswV 
Tacayv THY TOA, Siadevywv TO AUTOdDY Kal drepBadMov arav, Kal 
Drepexxéyutat Tis TOhEwWS. 

124 143.14-21: Adtixa tolvuv vapdtwv TrAYOn Kal THYOY 
Ap8oviav cai ToTaUdy devdwy peiOpa, TOV NEV TApappEdvTwY, THY OE 
TOPPMTEPOV Kal KATH Adyov HamTEp TIVa Kal THELY, ZoTLO’ Oc Kat OLd 


landmarks of the city (the Golden Horn, Bosporos, and 
Galata) enforces there presentation of a protected para- 
dise. Even Galata, despite its autonomy under Genoese 
rule, is meant to defend Constantinople.'** Water sur- 
rounds the city and makes Constantinople appear as a 
center where everything converges.'*° 

Not unlike other encomiasts of Constantinople, 
Isidore constantly connects these physical features to 
symbolic notions of the city’s centrality.!*” For instance, 
when detailing the city’s climate, air, and atmosphere 
he compares these features to the clarity of reason that 
also guides the community’s life. As noted by Angelov, 
the geographical location turns Constantinople into a 
universal axis, both a center of the world and a bridg- 
ing space between Asia and Europe, whose antagoniz- 
ing forces balance on either side in perfect harmony.’?® 
Following past views of Mediterranean geography and 
presenting Constantinople as a center point, Isidore 
displays a standard tripartite division of the world 
into Libya (Africa), Asia, and Europe.!?? The first 
one was often perceived to have a dry climate and 
lack proper conditions for human life, while Asia and 
Europe were envisioned as ideal moral and physical 
spaces.13° According to Isidore, Asia and Europe vie 
for supremacy in a constant conflict, and only the city 
can bring concord (6uévoiw) and peace (obdkéaon tattac 
&d{atacQat) to the two continents.'*? Constantinople 


usar adTiI¢ Pedvtwv, TAY O Droppedvtwy, Kal TS 5) Katvdtepov Kal 6 
Sadpa xal dxodout, éprodons domep cal thy dvow drephahécOar Kal 
Th KaWWoTATH EKeiva Kal EEdKovaTa, ToTUUods Evaeplous duLMwuevnjg 
Arodyvat, Tota TAVTA SieLdy Kal Kahov veovTe. 

125 146.21-22: Twhatais dvoun tH TOAEL Kal TPd¢ LEV THE das 
TOAEIG lkavy Kal adtapKys, Tpd¢ SétHV Bacthidu npodatetov Kal dv 
avT HS Kal datvouevor. 

126 143.6-14: Kal eimec dv idov adtijc elvar te mehdyy, TOV 
KATWY adTHS HG ard TaUtelov TIVds TPOYéovEE., debLd wey wc Tpd¢ Ew 
tetpauuevny IIporovtida, cat dv EXyondvtov tov Alyatov cat te 
Aoind Tay TeLaYaY dTepevyouevy, Tehodou Kal cvyKAslovoa KohTOUG 
Bhovg Kal Atuévas Tods Evtd¢ Hpaxhelwy ctHABY, THOE TPdG ApKTOV 
TIévtov Evgewov ai tiv Maatey, cal Ov exetvoy mavta emotouevy 
Kal cvvdyouga nap Eavty ToTAUOV UeyloTwV Kal KAMoTwY devon 
pevuata, dv oddéy drectw adtyc. 

127 On the general features and preeminence of Constantinople 
in Byzantine rhetoric see Angelov, “Asia and Europe,” in Imperial 
Geographies (n. 71 above). 

128 Ibid. 

129 = 137.3-28. 

130 9 137.21-23. 

131 138.3. 
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balances (&vte&todCovcw) the main parts of the world (t& 
ueydha kat raurpe cal diapKy Tots &vOparrorg Kal ACI 
tyywata) which it joins and brings together through 
itself (covarrtet kal ovveyet Ov Eavtic).!3* This harmo- 
nization is not only geographical but also social, for the 
city unites the two continents as if in a single commu- 
nity (@o7ep elc tIva Kotwwviav Kal emmmieiav aMydwv).1? 

To this image of the capital as a city mediat- 
ing between two worlds Isidore attaches the notion 
of Constantinople as a collective unit of free and 
autonomous citizens sharing similar virtues and act- 
ing together. It is possible that Isidore’s emphasis on 
the independence and freedom of the citizens not only 
echoed the aspirations of the Constantinopolitan elites 
but was also intended to parallel similar ideas in spa- 
tial representations of contemporaries like Plethon, 
John Eugenikos, and Bessarion.1%* Isidore also avoids 
references to the dire situation of the city!?* and 
largely overlooks the representation of sacred spaces 
and objects (churches, monasteries, relics), otherwise 
common topics in similar contemporary texts.13° The 
author departs from the image of a religious capital and 
instead frames the city as an urban node of communi- 
cation between East and West. 

The correlation between space and time reveals 
other distinct features and functions of the Constanti- 
nopolitan realm. By and large, the author’s perspective 


132 = 137.32-33. 
133 138.2. 


134 E.g., John Eugenikos, Corinth, 47.20, Bessarion, Trebizond, 
43, Theodore Laskaris, Nicaea, 358. On freedom in late Byzantine 
city praises, see Akisik, “Praising a City” (n. 67 above), who argues 
that although freedom came in different molds, it was a major motif 
in the construction of these texts. On the late Byzantine concept of 
freedom more generally, see D. Angelov, “Three Kinds of Liberty 
as Political Ideals in Byzantium, Twelfth to Fifteenth Century,” 
Proceedings of the 22nd International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 
vol. 1 (Sofia, 2011), 311-31. 

135 Negative remarks on early fifteenth-century conditions of 
life are pervasive in the rhetoric of the time, e.g., Joseph Bryennios 
(Advisory Oration on the Reconstruction of the Walls), Demetrios 
Chrysoloras (Oration on the Theotokos), and Ruy G. Clavijo (Embassy 
to Tamerlane). 


136 Manuel Chrysoloras’s Comparison of the Old and the New 
Rome provides ample space for the description of the numerous 
churches and relics which suggest the importance of them to both 
cities, Manuel Chrysoloras, “Comparison,” in Medioevo Greco 
(2000): 10.15 or 13.23 (ed. M. Bilo). On Theodore Metochites’s praise 
of Constantinople in his Byzantios and emphasis on spiritual protec- 
tion see Voudouri, “Representation,” 123-24. 
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remains anchored in a pervasive present, as Isidore, like 
most authors of ekphraseis, constantly strives for viv- 
idness and actuality.'3” However, the relation between 
this kind of space and time is more complex, for the 
embedded city encomium suspends the fast-paced flow 
of time unfolding in the second part of the panegyric. 
On the one hand, through this suspension or rather 
dilation of time, the author takes the opportunity to 
describe at large the architectural elements populating 
the city. On the other hand, Constantinople with all its 
features and buildings becomes a space where memories 
of a past era constantly surface. Isidore makes an excur- 
sus into the history of the city!?® in which he refers 
to the early heroes and the Dorian settlers,!*? thereby 
signaling an intention to represent the urban colony 
as Byzantium’s cradle and protective space.'*° The city 
stands as a place that protects and enforces the idea of 
community, its memory, and ultimately its identity. 
Such a representation configures Constantinople as a 
space shaped by time, where the memory of past events 
and ancient monuments is mixed with present realities. 
The description provides an ongoing experience and 
not just a nostalgic remembrance.'*! Constantinople 
thus surfaces as larger than just the emperor’s and his 
family’s residence. It includes a repository of objects, 
buildings, and urban landmarks indicative of a past 
glory that can be reenacted in the present time. 


137 R. Webb argued that évdpyeta and not the topic of a text con- 
stituted the main aspect that distinguished ekphraseis from other 
compositions like narratives; Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion 
in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice (Aldershot, 2013), 71-74. 
138  Isidore’s account encompasses the entire history of the city. 
He begins with Byzas (149.24) and proceeds through the history of 
Byzantion (150), pointing to architectural features like the walls and 
the towers (150.11-19). 


139 142.1. 


140 The city of Byzantion provided refuge on many occasions: 
Kai cynpeioy dxpibés tay cipyuévav’ APyvatot rote deicavtes mepite 
adtay wept te TIS Toews Tepl Te THAY TOV YpyUdTwY, Buldvtiov 
udvoy yyvwcav éyupay katadvyyy Kal doodheay cal udvyy TOV 
TOdewy dvdhwtov TATHV, Kal, TH KAMLTTH Kol TILLATATA TAVTY TAY 
Ypnudtwy wapalevtec, Zyvwaav sp0ac Bovrevoduevor (151.30). 

141 Ta utvodv rahad cal mévy rohord cal 6 xpdvog thetotog 6 Tt 
Uddota Kal THs Uvjuns eyydc Drepexrintwy Toyyavel, THY AKpibeav 
Kai xaSapdtyta TAY THAKLAY AVTIS TpoTAiwY Kal dyavav Kal KATOP- 
Owudtwy eeityrov kal duavpav quiv raparéuToy, ei uyTov TOU KaTép- 
Eavtos éxetvyg oixiotod Tobvoum TO MPATOV NETH TIVWY eTEeENHyHTEWY 
Atyw vod trévuToL Kalapsc ereleipyaouevwy Tepiowlwy (149.17-21). 
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Another example of distinct spatial features can 
be found in the double rhetorical framing—ekphrastic 
and panegyrical—of Isidore’s representation of space. 
The author’s ekphrastic predilection regarding the 
effects that the city and its physical milieu produce 
on inhabitants and visitors can be seen in his state- 
ment that upon entering Constantinople one is 
flooded with experiences combining present and past 
memories.'** Given the text’s overarching aim of prais- 
ing the emperor, the urban space is also meant to stand 
as a configurative aspect of the imperial persona, for 
the city is presented not only as a place of community 
protection and development but also as the emperor’s 
dynastic fatherland and consequently a manifestation 
of Byzantine authority. However, because the emperor 
is absent from the city description and the city remains 
the only space that the emperor fully controls, the 
rhetorical strategy of expanding the urban encomium 
poses some problems. It is only the ordered “inside” 
of the city, albeit repurposed mainly for community 
protection, that situates the emperor as a symbol with 
political authority, for “outside,” his authority is chal- 
lenged in the military conflicts. 

Though many of these features can be identified 
in other contemporary texts (especially urban enco- 
mia), Isidore forges a completely different profile for his 
praise. All the elements of Isidore’s description are not 
presented in isolation. Rather, the city is portrayed as 
a micro-universe with its own chronology, rules, and 
order. Thus, the urban space appears to be geometri- 
cally organized in concentric circles progressing from 
the outside toward the inside: initially, the text deals 
with the benefits of the clear air and the surround- 
ing atmosphere; it proceeds to the rewards of being 
surrounded by water, harbors, and walls; finally, it 
describes the beauty of the land (green pastures, mead- 
ows, landscape, fertile soil).'*? Eventually, the focus 
shifts intra muros to the buildings and the community 
inhabiting the city: the group of free and autonomous 
citizens,'** another aspect that underscores the inside— 
outside dichotomy by pointing to the civil liberties 
which the city provides.!#° Such a detailed look at the 
Constantinopolitan citizens is unique in late Byzantine 


142 149.15-17. 

143 144.30-150.19. 
144 150.20. 

145 152.28. 


urban encomia’*® as well as within the panegyric tradi- 
tion, where individual spatial elements and the inhabit- 
ants of non-palatial spaces receive little attention and 
only in the context of imperial actions of liberation. 

Although certainly hyperbolic, all these features 
of the Constantinopolitan urban space reflect more 
than a submissive attitude to the emperor’s patris or 
mere nostalgia for a past glorious era. Even if, by and 
large, the encomiasts’ task was to create urban spaces 
of bliss to contrast with the spaces of conflict that 
needed pacification, Isidore’s detailed description 
of Constantinople plays a uniquely central role that 
accentuates the city’s singularity, protective functions, 
and ability to foster communication both physically 
(between continents) and temporally (between past, 
present, and future). The city does not just generate a 
sense of stability; its geographical centrality and insu- 
larity turn it into a nucleus of human life that holds a 
privileged position in the ecumene. Nevertheless, the 
emperor's relation with this space remains ambiguous. 
The value of a dynastic patris, which Constantinople 
upholds, does not deter Isidore from evacuating the 
imperial figure from the description. Thereby, the enco- 
miast shapes a “weak” relation between the emperor 
and the capital to leave the former more room for devel- 
opment in the ensuing sections of the text. 


THE OUTSIDE: THE OPEN SPACE OF ACTION 


In addition to the Constantinopolitan realm, the pan- 
egyric develops another category of space, far larger 
than that of the “queen of cities” and covering an area 
encompassing continental Greece and the eastern 
Mediterranean. The frequency of toponyms and con- 
crete historical information enhances the impression 
that the author tried to deploy a realistic effect whereby 
he associated the virtuous daudandus with a space of 
action. In order to create a vivid account based on 
the intrepid action of exceptional individuals, Isidore 
exhibits pieces of evidence of territorial organization 
(e.g., roads, borders, walls), or depicts actions involving 
territorial extension (expeditions, military campaigns, 


146 Other contemporary encomia, while presenting similar 
aspects (walls, hinterland, monuments, citizens) do not focus par- 
ticularly on the order. For instance, Manuel Chrysoloras in his 
Comparison of Old and New Rome begins with a look at the Constan- 
tinopolitan walls (10.13), but then he proceeds to citizens (10.14) and 
other monuments. 
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conflicts).!4” This space is configured in the second 
half of the panegyric and characterized by a focaliza- 
tion technique that swings from close-ups to panoramic 
vantage points. Specifically, Isidore documents the 
recovery of former Byzantine territories and the jour- 
neys of Manuel I] in Western Europe, the Peloponnese, 
and Thessaly. The timeframe spans over several decades, 
from Manuel II’s accession to throne in 1391 to the 
Battle of the Gulf of Patras and the victory of John VIII 
over Carlo Tocco in 1427.'48 The description of the 
emperor's military achievements is not unexpected in 
the text’s structure, as most panegyrics included sections 
on military qualities that involved accounts of conflicts. 
Yet here Isidore changes this approach to provide not 
only isolated episodes, but also a historicizing treatment. 

This outside space is completely different from 
the orderly layered space of Constantinople with its 
balanced proportions of outstanding physical and 
man-made structures. It does not serve as a space where 
the past is still a tangible presence, nor is it meant as a 
determining factor of collective identity; instead, it is a 
vector of imperial mobility and of military campaigns 
carried out by the victorious emperor. Its representa- 
tion falls into two rhetorical sections: the description 
of John VIII's family (yévoc) with particular atten- 
tion to his father, and the account of his achievements 
(npaberc/émitndevuata) divided according to the four 
cardinal virtues (courage, wisdom, prudence, and 
justice). The construction of space across these two 
separate rhetorical sections indicates not only tex- 
tual coherence, but also continuity of planned action 
between the reigns of Manuel and John as a result of 
their shared motivations, attitudes, and ideals. 

A prominent aspect of this borderless space is its 
considerable physical extent. The author casts a broad 
look over the European territories that encompasses 
actions occurring on land and sea, east and west, on 
islands and continental territories or cities, from the 
Aegean to Gibraltar.4? He reiterates the empire’s phys- 


147 E.g., 160.4 (Battle of Nicopolis) or 195.22 (Battle of the Gulf 
of Patras). 


148 195.20-197.18. 


149 161.615: LuveTioKeWdpevos Tolvuv Kal TVVEWPAKMS TH LEV 
Kat yreipov Tdvt’ areppuynxdta cal redOapueva, ever O° ett axury 
H Odratra cai Sbvauty tive, Kal, TAdTS El kpatetv EopBaty, Evubaty 
av Kal thy and Tay Baphdpwy éxovysiv navwArc8plav, cvpudyous dTr0- 
Toingduevos TaVTAG bc01 PahdtTyg TxEdOv HxTOVTO, TavTEs O Hou 
odtor oi mpdc Eomépay drrd Tod Aiyalov néxpt THY Hpaxhetwy tna 
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ical expanse several times and especially when narrat- 
ing the tribulations of the Byzantine populations that 
fell under foreign occupation and were reconquered 
afterward.15° 

Another feature of this space of action is its direct 
association not with a stable community and per- 
fectly ordered architecture but with the action of two 
individuals: John VIII, the /audandus, and his father, 
Manuel II. The section dedicated to the ruling fam- 
ily begins with a eulogy of imperial predecessors and 
continues with extended praise of John’s father and 
predecessor, a praise which certainly echoed Manuel’s 
reputation among late Byzantine scholars.'*' However, 
unlike other panegyrics, it is not the emperor’s moral 
and intellectual virtues that draw the majority of the 
author’s attention, but rather Manuel’s extensive travels 
as a result of a wepitéteta that took him to visit many 
peoples both Roman and Italic!** and forced him to 
leave Constantinople for military purposes.'*? 

John VIII's eulogy, although beginning and end- 
ing with sizable lists of moral virtues,!** also includes 
an account of his military expeditions more substan- 
tial than the description of other virtues. Here, Isidore 


KabyKovtec, vyrwrToes Kal méparot mhelc Parhaccoxpatodout THVI- 
KadTA, Kal TOUTOUCS UL&MoV 7 Tods Apyouévous Etépoic Teicus, elye 
Tapa TH Thel ovvereic Tods dnoaTéhoue TéuTOVTASG, TODTO LEY eic 
gvdaxyy, TodTO 0 cig THY TAY EmiTHDelwy KaTAKOULOYY, TODTO 9d’ Eig 
duvvav TOY TOAEULaY. 

150 163.14-25: ADOwpov yap HAwuey adtdc, Hw d& diktatwv TIvad, 
hrwoav ai tovtov atlvyor eldev adtic SovdAtkov Hudtecuévac Kal 
oivoyoovous Saituudai map’ &More Hw cai xatatéBpavatar Kal Tpo- 
govdloTal TAY AVTH TO TTPATEVUA TANPODY Eic UUPLddas 6 TI TAEl- 
oTAs, YpyLaTwv auvOjtwv Kal ravtodaray Inuwviat, tore dplOu@ 
taxa Shuynd dnorintovont, érapylar naoat- adtat Oo’ eiclv and THe 
Lworéwy uérpt Kiklkwv- cai mace h évtd¢ tavpicdv dpéwv wéxpt 
Oadattys KabyKovon Kal Teptypadouevy 7 e6 Edddovmlas TemipiKys, 
donep dtd Tog Hopiic DOdtTWV KaTAKAVELOD, KaTEKAVGOY, Kal OméE- 
TvpEe TATA ADTHY Kal KATHVOPATIOSITATO UNDE TOV UAdywv ExElvos 
detoduevoc. 

151 E.g. Makarios Makres’s Funeral Oration or Demetrios Chrys- 
oloras’s Comparison between the Ancient and the New Ruler. 


152 Explicit praise for rather conventional intellectual and physi- 
cal virtues (e.g., prudence, justice, military skills) surfaces only in 
some sections of the panegyric: 169.1-172, 181.32-193.6, and 197.16— 
199.30. On references to his visits to Italy see 156.10-17. 


153 Noticeably, Isidore’s panegyric is the only contemporary rhe- 
torical text that emphasizes Manuel’s campaigns and not his intel- 
lectual legacy. 

154 In particular, the ending of the panegyric displays a complete 
list of virtues 198.28-199.30. 
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relies on numerous spatial anchor-points that were 
familiar to his audience. For instance, the state of 
affairs in the Peloponnese receives a detailed report, 
which points to the emperors’ use of many resources 
to regain control.!*° Likewise, when dealing with the 
reconquest of certain places in Thessaly, Isidore closely 
follows the campaigns conducted by the emperor.!*° 

The emperor’s mobility across various territories 
and seas further defines this type of space. Mobility 
not only provides coherence to an extensive section 
of the text, thereby allowing the author to cover more 
than one topic; it also points to the dynamism in the 
Byzantine space outside Constantinople. By introduc- 
ing the idea of instability generated by regional political 
changes in the Peloponnese as well as that of constant 
crossings of territorial boundaries, mobility delineates 
additional facets of the emperor’s identity. We thus per- 
ceive an active ruler involved in numerous campaigns 
for liberating Byzantine territories. Concomitantly, 
mobility creates a combination of events and individ- 
ual actions that echoes a historical narrative. Isidore’s 
account includes an unusual series of returns from 
other distant territories to Constantinople as well as 
recoveries of lost territories. Manuel thus first arrives 
in the Peloponnese: “And setting out with a great army, 
which Maneskalos, a noble Genoese gave to him, he 
arrived in the Peloponnese in the well-defended city of 
Monemvasia.” !*” 

Then he leaves for the West: “And the emperor 
was regarded as a miracle, and rulers and noblemen 
and Western states received him as their emperor, and 
honored and venerated him like someone sent from the 
heavens. Then he crossed the sea into England.”*°8 

Then again the emperor returns gloriously from 
the West and is celebrated both in the Peloponnese and 
on the Hellespont: “Afterward, the emperor gloriously 


155 Onthe affairs in the Peloponnese, see 162-65 and 195. 

156 164-65 and 174.14-175.6. 

157 162.14: Kai totvov dipag éxei9ev otdhw maurAn Get, dv éxouicev 
adt@ Tahdtys dvip tav edyeyovétwy, Maveoxdidoc éxetvoc, Kal Te 
uéytota duvdpevos napa Bacthet tH Tahatav, Hxev ic ehonévvycov, 
rev cig Moveubaclav, nérty tH¢ edomovyycou thy epuuvotatny. 
This particular episode relates his departure for western Europe in 
1399. 

158 162.10-16: Kal yiyvetat toic iSodat 6 Buctheds Sadpa, Kal 
déxovtat TodTOY of éxeioe Bacthets Kal dpyovtes Kal maou y Eomépa 
dorep Bacthea chav, kal TMT Kal OoEdCovaw BoTEpEl TV dm odpa- 
vod pavévta. Kai drabddret uéypic Ahoviwvoc. 


returns from the West and the happy people, the sena- 
tors, and the emperor himself meet in a splendid cer- 
emony of reception.”!°? 

Mobility also appears in an ensuing section 
where Isidore reports on Manuel II’s gradual recovery 
of territories and cities in continental Greece after the 
emperor's return from the West.1°° He notes Manuel’s 
intention to arrange the provincial affairs,1®! shows 
how he sets off for Thessalonike,’® restores imperial 
authority on the island of Thasos,'® then returns to 
Corinth, rebuilds the Hexamilion wall,1** and pacifies 
the Peloponnese.!® This series of actions culminates in 
the ruler’s eventual return to Constantinople, where he 
anoints (ypiet) John VIII as co-emperor.'®° 

The picture of intense movement across distant 
spaces appears in other instances as well: when Bayezid 
attacked Europe,!®” when the Western rulers set out 
against the Ottomans,'®* and when the crusaders 
crossed the Danube to confront the Ottomans and join 
the emperor: 


But those confident because of their manliness 
and multitude of people, arms, resources, and 
protected horses crossed the Danube and near 
the city of Nicopolis are crushed by the barbar- 
ians, and causing a lot of destruction, they ran 
out of the place in a disordered manner, and 
they turned away without any trace of tactics 
in a despicable move that showed lack of expe- 
rience.... Many noble Genoese who were 
the first to come across the barbarians were 
captured, and shortly afterward many others 
and the entire battlefield fell to the Ottomans’ 
hands. Their ruler, having survived yet shaking 


159 163.26-30: Kavted8ev 6 Bactheds exetvos haumpac dvayetar 
THs Eorépac, Kal THV oixynTépwv eEovTes ol evdaiuoves Kal baol Tic 
avyKAjtov Kal Bactreds adtds ueTh AaUTPAs TIVES ATAVTHOL THS 
brodoxis. 

160 163.26-166.17. 

161 164.23. 

162 165.1. 

163 165.29. 

164 165.32. 

165 166.2. 

166 166.7. 

167 xextvyto Tayialirys exeivos (158.23). 


168 xivel tac Eomtepiag... xivei Keto, xwvei Tahatav (159.18-23). 
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of fear, arrived at the boats: for there lay moored 
several Roman and imperial galleys.© 


The same kind of intense mobility characterizes John 
VIII as well. Isidore emphasizes action in the account 
of his imperial virtues and describes John as dpactijpiov 
Kal tomtixdy (“active and productive”) above every- 
thing else.1”° We thus find the emperor on campaign 
in Thessaly (¢xotpatevet),’”* involved in conflicts with 
barbarians,’’* or traveling to the Peloponnese and 
restoring Byzantine authority there.!”? Furthermore, 
his actions seem to echo other eventful changes like the 
Ottoman conquests in Asia Minor.!”* 

The space of the second part of the panegyric is 
also characterized by limited temporal extension: the 
campaigns (military and diplomatic) take place during 
a specific period of time, and there are few references 
to objects inherited from the past. Here it is the space 
that defines the passage of time, unlike in the ekphrasis 
of Constantinople, where the time of a legendary his- 
tory shaped the urban space. While Constantinople 
seems to remain unchanged through centuries of glori- 
ous history, the space of action changes constantly as 
it repeatedly falls under different authorities.!”> Thus, 
the space of action is inextricably linked to the tempo- 
ral development of the narrative plot of the emperors’ 
reconquista that sees them acting for the empire’s salva- 
tion. If generally in encomia temporality is not as acute 
as in historical writing, nevertheless, here it gains more 
significance as it reinforces the emperor’s fast-paced 
mobility and the changes he operates. Actions develop 


169 AD éxsivor, Sappyoavtes chav TH edavdpig, TH ToAvavdpig, 
ToIg STrhotg, Tois YPYLot, Tois THY Irnwv Katadpdxtots, diabahdvteEc 
tov "lotpov, Tepl Thy éxeioe TOY THY Nixdrodty, Tots Baphapors cvp- 
pyyvuvtat, cat, bodpov dpdouvtes Tov, AtaxtdtEpoy emebtovtec Kal 
TpoeKdpapdvTec, UdMov dé OddE TUKTIKHS TVOTAVTES THéTOVTAl TIVE 
ToT veavixyy Kal katantvotoy. [Kal ti vey Era8or, tl de éyévovto 
“lotpov mpoyoal cal te rapiotpia Todt icuct media] Eddwouv dé cat 
ToMol Takatay tav edyevar, ol cal mpstot Tois Baphdpors cvvértecov, 
Kal weTe UIKpov od«K OMyot TAY AMwv Kal T oTpaTéTEdOV day. ‘O 
& éxetvwv Bacthets, WoTep Dndtpouos dmexouyary, évéBy Taxis vavatv- 
Edwpuwy yup exeloe TpInpets Pwuaixat te Kal Baotdtcat (160.1-12). 
170 175.8. 

171 173.17. 

172 174.3. 

173 174.10-175.6 and 176.10-18. 

174 176.30. 

175 195.20-197.17. 
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not in an indeterminate time covering both present 
and legendary beginnings, but over precise periods that 
span only a few years, as for instance when the emperor 
leaves Constantinople for the diplomatic journey in the 
West and then returns after several years.!”° 

Such features as extension, fragmentation, mobil- 
ity, and military action allow us to understand the 
entirely different nature of the space of action. This is 
certainly not a space concentrically arranged in succes- 
sive rings from the outside to the inside, but rather a 
linear and circular one in which emperors move from 
one point to another or, when needed, return to the 
capital. This space thus opposes the idea of static order 
developed in the previous section. As for the emperors’ 
representation within the boundaries of this space, it 
is certainly more substantial, for they remain constant 
despite the frequent shifts in their surroundings. Still, 
especially in late Byzantium, their relation with the 
space of action remains fragile due to the implied con- 
stant losses of territories and the constant attempts to 
restore peace. 


Functions of Spatial Representations: 


Rhetoric and Symbols 


All these distinctive features indicate the pervasiveness 
and diversity of spatial representations in Isidore’s pan- 
egyric. In order to arrive at a deeper understanding of 
their scope and functions, we need not only to look at 
individual sections and particular spatial traits but also 
to consider the global picture of the Byzantine world 
that the text provides. According to ancient rhetori- 
cal approaches, descriptions of spaces constituted no 
more than ornamental digressions classified as descrip- 
tio and evidentia (or enargeia) within the ornatus of a 
speech.!”7 The ornamental purpose of spatial descrip- 
tions in Byzantine panegyrics is evident when we con- 
sider the enduring penchant of rhetoricians for abstract 
virtues. However, the pervading representations of 
various and contrasting spaces often acquire more than 
an ornamental role: they symbolize virtues and moral 
attributes, characterize and psychologize individuals, 


176 163.26. 


177 H. Lausberg, Handbook of Literary Rhetoric: A Foundation for 
Literary Study (Leiden, 1998), 360. 
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or reflect changes and attempts thereof in the tenor of 
various communities.17° 

‘The spatial representations embedded in Isidore’s 
panegyric can be seen to operate at two main levels, 
rhetorical and symbolic. In terms of rhetorical func- 
tionality, Isidore’s use of space creates a thematic con- 
trast whereby the peaceful, limited space of the city 
is opposed to the borderless provinces of continen- 
tal Greece. This deep contrast adds a sense of tension 
within the panegyric’s vivid panoramic picture, taking 
the reader from tranquil, familiar cityscapes to the far 
corners of the empire embroiled in military conflicts. 
Space thus allows the author to bring additional ele- 
ments into his praise, to zoom in and out, and to move 
more easily between the topics of his oration: imperial 
fatherland, the actions of John’s predecessors, and the 
virtues of the daudandus himself. 

Similarly, space holds a characterizing func- 
tion, for it stands as a backdrop against which the two 
emperors’ images are outlined. As it speaks about per- 
sons and their milieus, space signals the vigor of two 
emperors involved in conflicts and peace negotiations.'”? 
This characterizing function introduces a certain 
ambiguity, for the mythical grandeur of the /audan- 
dus wanes once juxtaposed with the organized spatial 
horizon of a Constantinople populated by “free and 
autonomous citizens.” This idea finds further support 
in the author’s construction of praise. Isidore certainly 
lavishes praise on the emperor as he portrays him as 
noble, highly educated, wise, and valiant.'8° Despite 
the presence of such notions, several tropes of impe- 
rial rhetoric common in those days are missing: the 
emperor is compared neither with the sun, nor with a 
shepherd of people, nor with a divinely inspired per- 
son.'8! In addition, Isidore highlights that John was 


178 For the various genres of ancient literature see the multiple 
functions discussed by de Jong in Space (n. 2 above), 13-17. 

179 Reflections of political skills are combined with intellectual 
and moral virtues, a common fopos of encomia: €.g., 191.1719 or 
172.7-8:... Kai dou tis Aptototéhous tuyyavel hoyixys mpaywatelag 
gyed0v 000’ ev Tots dyHow adlotatat Td modéuov.... On peace nego- 
tiations see bpxotg Kal Tats covOHKaLIs (164.18) and onovoat (174.4 and 
178.8). 

180 The emperor-knight and horseman, 188.28; his generosity, 
182.12; prudence, 182.16; knowledge, 182.27; piety, 178.11; justice, 
18 4.5; courage, 193.9. 

181  E.g., the praise of Kydones for the emperors, see C. Zgoll, 
Heiligkeit—Ehre—Macht: Ein Modell fiir den Wandel der 


crowned by his father, a possible nod to the contempo- 
rary debates over the emperor’s anointment and divine 
origins of authority.'** Thus, by overlooking several 
core encomiastic elements and combining the account 
of the emperor’s actions with one of Constantinople in 
which he is conspicuously absent, Isidore shifts the the- 
matic focus from the image of the omnipotent ruler to 
the general realities of the state. 

Despite all the unique and innovative features 
of this encomium, the roots of spatiality in Isidore’s 
text may be traced back to selected works of contem- 
porary Byzantine writers. As already mentioned, the 
encomium reflects the Palaiologan revival of the rhe- 
torical genre of urban ekphrasis, a trend visible in the 
substantial number of orations dedicated to cities other 
than Constantinople. Isidore’s spatial functionality 
reflects other changes in Palaiologan rhetoric. One 
such trend was an increase in the number of advisory 
orations that propose actions to be undertaken for 
safeguarding the state.'8* Late Palaiologan rhetoric 
already cultivated a tendency to heighten the dramatic 
effects of eulogy by invoking individual agency in criti- 
cal moments which, given the dire circumstances of the 
empire, were not few. Several Palaiologan authors deal 
less with explicit direct praise of virtues and elaborate 
more on the political-historical contexts so that they 
subsequently formulate hortatory statements.!8* Many 
early fifteenth-century panegyrics, although much 
shorter, feature vivid description of a single military 
achievement. Such panegyrics include the already men- 
tioned logos of John Chortasmenos and the anonymous 
imperial oration, both dedicated to Manuel I. More 
similarities with Isidore’s encomium can be identified 


Herrschafiskonzeption im Spatmittelalter am Beispiel der byzantini- 
schen Kydonesbriefe (Cologne, 2007), 34-101. 


182 ‘The unusual presence of the father of the /awdandus in this 
panegyric may also indicate the author’s intention to represent the 
emperor as not necessarily unique but as a part of a longer chain of 
virtuous rulers. 


183 E.g., Joseph Bryennios, Ox the Reconstruction of the City or 
Demetrios Chrysoloras, Oration to the Theotokos. In other cases 
another tendency seems to be present, as authors experiment with 
forms and rhetorical genres by creating generic mixtures or hybrids. 
Such cases include the Hundred Letters of Demetrios Chrysoloras, 
an epistolary collection written in the manner of a set of religious 
injunctions, and John Chortasmenos’s Funeral Oration for Asan, 
which combines verse, prose, and ekphrasis. 


184 E.g., Manuel II Palaiologos, Funeral Oration for His Brother 
Theodore, Despot of Morea. 
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in Manuel II Palaiologos’s Funeral Oration for His 
Brother Theodore, Despot of Morea, a text which gives an 
extended account of Theodore II Palaiologos’s deeds. In 
this composition, Manuel offered a chronological nar- 
rative that included a detailed description of the spatial 
background of the despot’s epitedeumata (accomplish- 
ments). As recently argued, this short history of the 
Morea, embedded in a funeral encomium, served to 
legitimize Manuel’s authority in his dynastic conflict.1*° 
Furthermore, given that Isidore himself copied and per- 
formed the oration in Mystras in the year 141518 and 
that the text produced numerous echoes in its time,!87 
it is plausible that Isidore could have attempted to emu- 
late his imperial patron. 

All these examples reflect the efforts of late 
Byzantine authors to engage in a process of rhetorical 
innovation (xalvoroula, vewtepioudc) that occasionally 
involved the use of space as a key ingredient in an ora- 
tion. The changes Isidore introduced and the unique 
features of his oration did not regard only the unusual 
extension of the speech but also the rhetorical effects 
he expected to achieve.1** While most contemporary 
imperial orations were shorter and allegorized imperial 
virtues, this one expanded the text and increased its 


185 F. Leonte, “A Brief History of the Morea as Seen through the 
Eyes of an Emperor-Rhetorician: Manuel II Palaiologos’s Funeral 
Oration for Theodore, Despot of the Morea,” in Viewing the Morea, 
ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 397-417. 


186 Isidore, Letter 5, Analecta Byzantino-Russica, ed. W. Regel 
(Petrograd, 1891), 65-69. 

187 Manuel Chrysoloras dedicated a lengthy commentary to the 
text: C. G. Patrineles and D. Sophianos, Manuel Chrysoloras and His 
Discourse Addressed to the Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus (Athens, 
2001), 61-131. 

188 Particularly remarkable is his reliance on narratives of mili- 
tary campaigns, a strategy that in public rhetoric was deemed to pro- 
duce more clarity of praise. Thus, in the chapter on clarity (capyvern) 
and purity (xa8apétyc) Hermogenes argued that one common way 
to attain clarity is narration: “It is characteristic of the approach that 
is most typical of Purity to use narration and not to introduce the 
facts of the case in any other way. For narration is an approach not 
a figure as some think. You could use many figures in your narra- 
tion, nominative cases and oblique cases, subdivisions and divisions. 
Generally, in fact, a narration is created out of many figures, and 
things that are figures themselves are not created out of other fig- 
ures. Whether it is an approach or a figure, one must realize that nar- 
ration is useful in creating Purity. ... The diction that is appropriate 
to Purity is everyday language that everyone uses, not that which is 
abstruse or harsh-sounding” (Hermogenes, On Style [Chapel Hill, 
1987], 229, trans. W. Wooten). 
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realism. Furthermore, while many contemporary 
Byzantine authors experimented with rhetorical dispo- 
sition (organization) and created hybrid texts, thereby 
departing from formal rules encapsulated in prescrip- 
tive texts of rhetorical theory, Isidore turned to rhetori- 
cal inventio and introduced new elements of content.!*° 
Thus, he dealt less directly with virtue, the common 
ingredient of imperial praise, and showed more inter- 
est in spatial representations as reflections of virtue. In 
this way, space became the active force organizing the 
textual evidence of praise. By physically contextualizing 
the central categories of imperial realities (ceremonial 
splendor of the imperial city, glorious dynastic lineage, 
but also armed conflicts), Isidore offered a fresh per- 
spective on the practice of imperial eulogy and chal- 
lenged the expectations of the late Byzantine rhetorical 
community. 

Yet Isidore’s use of spatial representations goes 
far beyond the immediate purposes of rhetorical the- 
matic composition, as it configures salient symbolic 
undertones as well. The attention to spaces suggests 
that Isidore intended for his audience to envision them- 
selves in specific locations. With the losses of territory 
during the last centuries of Byzantium, encomiastic 
descriptions seem to function as reenactments of lost 
spaces and bring to mind their past extent. Since com- 
prehensive Byzantine historical narratives, common in 
the previous centuries, were missing, the orator’s role 
increased accordingly. 

The underlying oppositions developed in the 
text, outside versus inside or center versus periphery, 
also underpin the political concerns intensely voiced 
during that period. The text appeared at a time when 
several Palaiologan scholars attempted to posit reforms 
to the Byzantine state that would ensure its endurance. 
Many compositions mirroring these concerns shifted 
the public attention from the capital city to other places 
of the empire that claimed a certain degree of regional 
autonomy.'”° One instance was Bessarion’s Excomium 
of Trebizond, a text centered on the glorious military 
history of the city of Trebizond and the resemblance 


189 Inrhetorical terms this aspect corresponds to the invention of a 
speech. See M. Heath, “Invention,” in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric, 
ed. S. Porter (Leiden, 1997), 89-120. 

190 For discussion of different levels of autonomy enjoyed by 
Byzantine provincial urban centers see also J. Shea, “The Late 
Byzantine City: Social, Economic and Institutional Profile” (PhD 
diss., University of Birmingham, 2010). 
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to Athens, its ancient metropolis.!?! In a similar vein, 
John Eugenikos praised Corinth and Petrina as major 
nodes on the map of the Morea. Another notable case 
of centrifugal writing comes from the philosopher and 
scholar George Gemistos Plethon. In a memorandum 
addressed to the emperor in the early fifteenth century,!°” 
he proposed a thorough reform based on the idea of a 
Helleno-centric state that was to be founded in the 
Peloponnese, a province which he regarded as the 
cradle of Hellenism.!9* On this occasion, Plethon, 
while drawing on Platonic ideas of state reformation, 
detailed his description of the ideal state and provided 
a social and political program that involved a clear-cut 
distinction between social groups. At the same time, he 
dismissed the role of Constantinople as center of the 
Greek world and described it as a mere reflection of the 
Peloponnese.1?* 

Isidore’s encomium, written several years after this 
memorandum, stands in stark contrast with Plethon’s 
radical ideas. The opposition becomes even more strik- 
ing if we take into account the asymmetric teacher- 
disciple relation between the two writers.’°* Contrary 
to Plethon’s ideas of reform and centrifugal tendencies, 
Isidore continued to emphasize the magnificence of 
Constantinople and its centrality in the Mediterranean 
world, despite the fact that it had entered a steep decline 
in size and population at the turn of the fourteenth 
century.!?° Moreover, the detailed account of military 
conflicts in Morea, the description of the dominant 
disorder there, and the territorial limitation of the 
Byzantine possessions in that province rather suggest 
that he regarded this space as secondary to the impe- 
rial power and accessory to the survival of Byzantium. 
Though the Morea features largely in his encomium 
and Isidore, a native of Monemvyasia, creates the image 
of a province in the course of pacification, ultimately 
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the dominant image is that of a province distant, turbu- 
lent, and separated from the empire’s capital. 

It appears therefore that in the political context 
and intellectual milieu of the early fifteenth century, 
the representation of space was instrumental in artic- 
ulating a response to the changes occurring in the 
empire.’?7 Isidore’s reaction to the political develop- 
ments within the Byzantine state drew on several major 
issues. On the one hand, the encomiast utilized space 
to project a particular representation of late Byzantine 
imperial rule. In a changing state with numerous ter- 
ritorial and authority gaps and divided between its 
oversized isolated capital and several small provincial 
areas, the ruler became the only person capable of alle- 
viating the tensions arising between order and chaos 
and between the two kinds of imperial territories: 
capital and periphery. Within this space-dominated 
framework, the emperor ceased to act as the supreme 
and absolute ruler, the idealized image cultivated in 
panegyrics.1?8 Instead, he assumed the role ofa cement- 
ing force that held together the capital and the scattered 
imperial territories, thereby guaranteeing the preserva- 
tion of Byzantine identity. He mediated between the 
different meanings which each of the two spaces repre- 
sents: he enshrined the brilliance and self-sufficiency of 
Constantinople while also recalling the empire's fragil- 
ity and limits. 

Furthermore, the different sets of features Isidore 
assigns to the city and to the provincial areas reconfig- 
ure the territorial symbolism and scale of the empire. 
Modern space theory commonly understands the con- 
struction of territory or territoriality as “a behavioral 
phenomenon associated with the organization of space 
into demarcated units which are made distinctive and 
considered at least partially exclusive by their definers.”1?? 
One manifestation of territoriality is the creation of 
spatial relationships that induce the restriction of a 
particular set of activities to a defined space and the 
prohibition of groups from the space owned by another 
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group.*°° From this perspective, by insisting on the 
demarcation lines between the outside and the inside, 
Isidore emphasized Constantinople’s territoriality, a 
key element that continued to shape the identity of the 
Byzantine community.”°' Concomitantly, the space of 
action coinciding with the rest of the empire was de- 
territorialized and de-structured through atomization. 

Another consequence of territoriality is the cre- 
ation of hierarchical orders, an idea which Isidore 
deployed when ranking spaces according to their 
value. He replaces the previous representations of an 
almost endless imperial space developed horizontally 
across large areas with the notion of a territorialized 
space defined in vertical-hierarchical terms where the 
value conferred by geographical position and prestige 
validates the very existence of the empire and counts 
more than its extent.”°” In this way, the juxtaposi- 
tion of the urban paradise of Constantinople with 
the tumultuous province acquires further signifi- 
cance: the emphasis on Constantinople’s preeminent 
position in the empire overshadows Isidore’s contem- 
poraries’ attempts to establish, at least at the rhetorical- 
discursive level, other urban centers as major landmarks 
of Byzantine statehood. Whether lauding Nicaea, 
Sparta, Trebizond, or Thessalonike, all the contem- 
porary Byzantine authors who praised cities conspicu- 
ously overlooked Constantinople as a valid source of 
civic and ethnic renewal or continuity.”°? Even authors 
like Theodore Metochites or Manuel Chrysoloras, 
who praised Constantinople, framed their eulogies 
in terms that suggested religious-cultural rather than 
political centrality.2°* With his territory-oriented 
approach that openly presents Constantinople as the 
empire’s preeminent spatial unit, Isidore indicates to 
Emperor John VIII the necessity of reestablishing the 
role and the prestige of the capital city in the changing 
Mediterranean world. 
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Conclusion 


Often, Byzantine panegyrics have been treated with 
caution on the grounds that they produce limited his- 
torical evidence of questionable value and that they 
display an overelaborated style, resembling modern 
propaganda. Yet panegyrics are rarely sheer proclama- 
tions and a focus on their propagandistic dimension 
produces the misleading impression that they have 
little to say about the world they reflected. Recent 
research overwhelmingly indicates that encomiastic 
orations served multiple purposes and were rarely lim- 
ited to extolling rulers. Likewise, they were not just 
reflections of nostalgia for a past era, as has also been 
suggested,”°> but often encapsulated effective messages 
and original political reflection. In this paper, having 
taken into consideration several assumptions drawn 
from current space theory, I examined the use of space 
in an extensive late Byzantine imperial oration by 
Isidore of Kiev to argue that the physical environment 
was not just an ornamental canvas for the emperor’s 
personality. Instead, it constituted an effective tool for 
configuring a new perspective of the empire and a key 
ingredient of rhetorical construction. By adopting a 
spatial perspective, Isidore engaged with an issue at the 
heart of late Byzantine preoccupations: to what degree 
was Byzantine society defined by its spatial extension? 
Through the mediation of his visualization process and 
gaze, Isidore highlighted this issue and deemed it more 
important than simply conceptualizing virtues. In this 
way, he provided his audience with a mental map of the 
empire and with alternative viewpoints for evaluating 
the regional circumstances of late Byzantium. 

By adopting the ¢opoi of contemporary urban 
ekphraseis and encomia, Isidore departed from previous 
models and, in a rhetorical twist, juxtaposed a lengthy 
urban description with the emperor’s image. His com- 
bination of praise and historical information was cast in 
a spatial approach that contrasted a preexisting histori- 
cal indeterminacy dominating in the former Byzantine 
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realm (especially the Morea and Thessaly) with the peace- 
ful capital city and harmonious order restored by the 
Palaiologan emperors Manuel II and John VIII. These 
contrasts generated a dynamic of outside and inside spaces, 
with Constantinople acquiring the dual profile of a self- 
sufficient city as well as a privileged place within the 
ecumene. The conflict-ridden space of action unveiled 
further features of Constantinople, which stood not 
only as the residence of the imperial dynasty but also as 
a space of protection for a community of free citizens. 
By relying on the authority of the most presti- 
gious form of public address, the imperial oration, and 
by re-territorializing the imperial space, Isidore’s text 
engendered a different image of Byzantium. The ora- 
tion reversed the idea of territorial loss, by that time a 
conspicuous reality, recalibrated the idea of imperial 
authority already diffused over scattered territories, 
and repositioned the remaining Byzantine territory asa 
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multifaceted component of imperial ideology, a reposi- 
tory of values and past traditions. Space was therefore 
meant not only to enrich an incomplete and biased 
historical account but to provide a new approach to 
understanding the emperor’s position and the transfor- 
mations of Byzantium. The encomiast’s view paved the 
way toward a less territorialized state in which power 
and sovereignty ceased to work according to a militant 
spatial orientation and increasingly relied on the soft 
power of symbols. 
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